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What  They  Are  Saving: 

“ Whether  they  committed  a crime  in  one  city  or 
another  could  depend  on  which  way  they  turned 
when  they  got  off  the  parkway.  ” 

Thomas  Sweeney,  Westchester  County,  N.Y., 
deputy  commissioner  of  public  safety,  describing 
the  mobility  of  offenders  in  his  suburban  county. 
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Presidential  crimefighting: 


Reagan  sends  exclusionary-rule  bill  to  Congress 

President  RP3ffJin  C QnMprimn  V>il1  « »«  r * 


President  Reagan's  anticrime  bill,  a 
major  package  that  includes  his  pro- 
posals for  limiting  the  insanity  defense 
and  the  use  of  the  exclusionary  rule, 
received  little  attention  after  it  was  sent 
to  a Congress  trying  to  wrap  up  its  pre- 
election session  last  month. 

But  the  proposal  is  likely  to  come  to  the 
floor  when  the  Senate  reconvenes  in 
regular  session,  and  citizen-advocate 
groups  already  are  lining  up  on  both  sides 
of  the  debate. 

Reagan  anounced  the  package  on 
September  1 1 during  his  weekly  radio 
speech,  saying  the  bill  was  designed  to 


put  "professional  criminals  in  jail  where 
they  belong." 

In  a message  to  Congress  accompany- 
ing the  package,  he  added  that  the 
"criminal  justice  system  has  tilted  too 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the 
criminal  and  against  the  rights  of  socie- 
ty. 1 1 is  time  to  restore  the  balance  — and 
to  make  the  law  work  to  protect  decent, 
law-abiding  citizens.” 

The  package's  most  controversial  pro- 
posal is  expected  to  be  Reagan's  plan  to 
revise  the  exclusionary  rule,  allowing 
evidence  that  was  gathered  illegally  to  be 
submitted  in  court  in  cases  where  the  of- 


Agencies in  suburban  NY  county 
link  up  to  thwart  mobile  criminals 


Lieut.  Roger  Rokicki  sits  down  at  a 
computer  terminal  in  the  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.,  Crime  Analysis  Union.  He 
types  a few  commands  and  the  computer 
gives  him  a list  of  all  the  robberies  involv- 
ing a red  New  York  car  that  have  taken 
place  anywhere  in  the  county  within  the 
past  few  weeks. 

The  officer  checks  the  reports  to  see  if 
there  is  any  pattern  to  the  crimes  and 
notifies  two  neighboring  jurisdictions 
that  the  same  burglar  may  be  working 
both  areas. 

Officers  from  the  departments  later 
compare  the  reports,  each  using  informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  other  to  fill  in  gaps 
in  their  investigations.  They  may  notify 
their  patrol  officers  to  watch  for  a red 
Chrysler  in  upper-income  neighborhoods 
after  midnight,  noting  the  similarities  in 
the  two  cases  the  computer  listed. 

That,  says  Westchester  County’s 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety, 
is  all  there  is  to  the  county's  Crime 
Analysis  Union. 

‘’It’s  so  simple,"  says  Thomas 
Sweeney.  "There's  nothing  very  com- 
plicated about  the  system,  but  I think  it 
has  significant  implications  for  law  en- 
forcement agencies  around  the  country.” 
The  program  that  Sweeney  sees  as  na- 
tionally significant  is  a central  crime 
analysis  unit  that  records  and  compares 
crime  reports  from  39  police  districts  in 
and  around  Westchester  County.  It  pro- 
vides each  police  department  with  infor- 
mation about  similar  crimes  that  may  be 
happening  in  cities  next  door,  helping  to 
track  mobile  criminals  who  move 
throughout  the  densely  populated  coun- 
ty as  they  cross  from  one  police  jurisdic- 
tion to  another. 

The  Crime  Analysis  Union  began  tak- 
ing shape  shortly  after  Daniel  Guido,  the 
county's  Public  Safety  Commissioner 
and  Sheriff,  took  office  in  April  of  1981, 
Sweeney  said.  Guido  had  been  police 
chief  in  Yonkers,  one  of  the  county's 


largest  jurisdictions,  where  a similar 
crime  analysis  program  operated  within 
the  department. 

Westchester  County,  which  lies  just 
north  of  the  New  York  City  borough  of 
the  Bronx,  is  composed  of  many  small 
jurisdictions  lying  so  close  together  that 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other.  Sweeney  said 
Continued  on  Page  7 


ficers  who  gathered  the  evidence  can  be 
shown  to  have  acted  "in  good  faith." 

The  analysis  sent  to  Congress  with  the 
legislative  package  said  the  exclusionary 
rule,  which  has  been  applied  by  the 
Supreme  Court  under  Fourth  Amend- 
ment protections  since  1914,  was 
imposed  to  deter  police  misconduct  in 
gathering  evidence. 

But  the  rule  has  been  applied  more  and 
more  often  in  cases  in  which  its  deter- 
rence effect  is  minimal,  the  paper  said. 

This  distortion  of  the  rule's  purpose 
has  resulted  in  a substantial  cost  to  our 
society  as  law  enforcement  officers  and 
private  citizens  alike  have  lost  faith  in 
our  criminal  justice  system." 

The  proposed  change  has  won  the  sup- 
port of  groups  such  as  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and 
Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment, a California-based  lobbying  group 
that  describes  itself  as  "pro-police." 

The  IACP  supports  restrictions  of  the 
exclusionary  rule  because  "use  of  the  rule 
denies  the  court  its  proper  role  of  search- 
ing for  the  truth,"  according  to  Robert 
Angrisani,  the  organization's  director  of 
communications. 

"The  rule  punishes  society  dispropor- 
tionately to  any  perceived  offense  of  the 
officer.  It  does  not  punish  the  officer  for 


gathering  evidence  illegally.  It  punishes 
society  by  releasing  dangerous  felons  to 
the  streets.” 

Howard  Berringer,  asssistant  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Americans  for  Effec- 
tive Law  Enforcement,  said  his  group 
supports  a "good  faith"  exclusion 
because  the  exclusionary  rule  has  served 
its  purpose  in  making  police  more  aware 
of  search-and-seizure  laws. 

With  the  state  of  law  concerning 
search  and  seizure,  it's  virtually  impossi- 
ble for  an  officer  to  know  what  the  cur- 
rent rulings  are  on  each  specific 
instance,”  Berringer  said.  "It’s  a shame 
for  good  evidence  to  be  thrown  out 
because  the  officer  technically  violated 
some  Fourth  Amendment  ruling." 

Berringer  added,  "Many  criminals 
walk  away  because  some  court  looks  at 
(the  evidence)  and  says,  ‘Well,  officer, 
you  made  a mistake.'  " 

Among  the  groups  opposed  to  the 
change  in  the  exclusionary  rule  is  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  John 
Shattuck,  ACLU's  national  legislation 
director,  said  his  group  doesn't  think  the 
"good  faith"  exception  would  have  a 
significant  impact  on  decreasing  crime. 
He  cited  a 1979  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice study  that  showed  that  the  exclu- 
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Advertising  for  an  arrest 
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Massachusetts  OK’s  tenfold 
boost  in  female  state  police 

Two  percent  of  the  officers  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  Police  are  women. 
Last  month,  state  officials  entered  into  a 
Federal  District  Court  agreement  de- 
signed to  increase  that  proportion  to  20 
percent. 

The  agreement  came  after  the  U.S 
Department  of  Justice  put  pressure  on 
Massachusetts  officials  to  settle  a 
discrimination  suit  that  charged  the 
state  with  violating  the  Federal  Civil 
Rights  Act.  The  suit  claimed  that  the 
state  police  discriminated  against 
women  in  its  hiring,  promotions  and 
assignment  policies. 

Although  state  officials  denied  that 
they  had  illegally  discriminated  against 
women,  Attorney  General  Francis 
Bellotti  and  Public  Safety  Commissioner 
George  Luciano  signed  the  agreement, 
saying  they  wanted  to  avoid  lengthy 
litigation. 


The  agreement  calls  for  the  force  to 
establish  a recruitment  program  aimed 
at  women  and  to  use  unbiased  procedures 
to  select  police  cadets.  It  requires  the 
state  to  report  on  its  progress  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  five  years.  The 
20  percent  goal  is  a gu  ideline,  not  a quota, 
the  agreement  says. 

The  state  also  agreed  that  the  selection 
of  troopers  to  serve  in  district  attorney’s 
detective  units  would  not  be  based  on 
gender  and  that  training  practices  will  be 
reviewed  and  revised  if  a dispropor- 
tionate number  of  women  fail  to  complete 
training. 

The  agreement  also  guarantees  that 
male  officers  will  retain  their  seniority 
rights  if  officers  must  be  laid  off. 
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NTSB  urges  citizens  to  blow 
the  whistle  on  drunk  drivers 

You’re  driving  on  a moderately  busy 
highway  after  dark,  perhaps  heading 
home  after  a late  night  at  the  office  or 
running  a last-minute  errand.  The  car  in 
front  of  you  weaves  back  and  forth  across 
the  road,  sometimes  forcing  other  drivers 
to  swerve  out  of  its  way.  What  doyou  do? 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  wants  the  nation's  governors  to 
help  drivers  answer  that  question.  It  is 
urging  them  to  establish  programs  en- 
couraging citizens  who  spot  drunken 
drivers  to  call  the  police,  report  the 
suspect's  location  and  provide  a descrip- 
tion of  the  vehicle. 

"Drinking  and  driving  continues  to  be 
our  most  serious  safety  and  public  health 
problem,”  the  board  said  in  making  its 
recommendation.  "Studies  have  shown 
that  drunken  drivfers  generally  do  not 
believe  they  will  be  caught,  and  in  fact 
usually  are  not.  ” 

The  board’s  recommendations  are 
based  on  a study  of  programs  in  Colo- 
rado, Maryland,  Nebraska,  Utah  and 
Washington  that  encourage  citizens  to 
report  drunken  drivers. 

In  those  states,  citizens  are  asked  to 
tell  police  where  they  spotted  the 
suspicious  driver,  what  direction  the  car 
was  travelling,  and  the  color,  make  and 
license  number  of  the  car. 

The  board  found  that  citizen  reports 
could  ease  what  it  called  the  "disgraceful 
and  frightening"  death  toll  of  alcohol- 
related  accidents  and  increase  the 
number  of  drunken  drivers  arrested. 

In  Nebraska,  nearly  3.000  suspects 
were  reported  to  police  in  a one-year 
period  and  about  half  of  them  were  ar- 
rested, according  to  figures  reported  by 
United  Press  International. 

The  safety  board  also  urged  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
and  the  National  Safety  Council  to  work 
as  clearinghouses  for  information  about 
citizen  participation  programs. 

Public  continues  support  for 
55,-mph  speed  limit,  poll  says 

The  latest  Gallup  Poll  indicates  that 
support  for  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed 
hnut  remains  strong,  with  three  out  of 
four  Americans  saying  they  favor  keep- 
ing the  limit,  according  to  George  Gallup 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opi- 
nion. 

The  survey,  conducted  in  July,  showed 
that  only  21  percent  of  those  sampled  in- 
dicated they  oppose  the  56-mile-an-hour 
limit,  following  the  trend  of  strong  sup- 
port the  public  has  shown  for  the  limit 
since  it  was  passed  in  1974. 

Gallup  said  that  increased  pressure  on 
Congress  to  repeal  the  lower  speed  limit 
which  was  enacted  as  an  energy-saving 


measure  during  the  1974  oil  shortage, 
does  not  reflect  a change  in  the  public’s 
attitude  toward  the  limit.  In  the  eight 
years  the  limit  has  been  in  effect,  71  to  81 
percent  of  the  public  indicated  that  they 
supported  the  lower  limit,  and  the  July 
poll  showed  76  percent  of  those  surveyed 
favoring  it. 

Although  the  lower  speed  limit  is 
credited  with  saving  260.000  barrels  of 
oil  daily,  increased  safety  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  limit's  popularity,  Gallup 
said.  He  said  the  56-m.p.h.  maximum 
may  have  reduced  fatal  accidents  by 
60,000  since  it  went  into  effect. 

Strongest  support  for  the  lowered  limit 
came  from  women,  84  percent;  drivers  60 
and  over,  81  percent;  and  those  in  the 
East,  81  percent.  Young  drivers,  men, 
Southern  residents  and  college-educated 
persons  showed  weaker  support  for  the 
measure,  but  the  strongest  show  of 
disfavor  came  from  those  had  been 
stopped  for  speeding.  Only  63  percent  of 
that  group  favored  keeping  the  56-m.p.h. 
limit. 

Despite  the  support,  though,  a large 
percentage  of  the  drivers  surveyed  said 
they  had  broken  the  speed  limit.  About 
29  percent  of  all  drivers  admitted 
speeding,  with  men,  young  drivers  and 
the  college-educated  most  likely  to  have 
broken  the  limit. 

National  Crime  Survey  says 
victimization  rate  stays  steady 

American  families  are  more  likely  to 
have  a member  raped,  robbed  or 
assaulted  than  to  have  a fire  in  their  home 
or  a family  member  injured  in  an 
automobile  accident. 

That  comparison  is  part  of  a report 
released  last  month  by  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics.  The  report  stated  that 
25  million  U.S.  households  — three  out  of 
ten  families  - were  touched  by  crime  in 
1981.  One  of  every  ten  households  was  a 
victim  of  burglary  or  violent  crime  by 
strangers,  offenses  labeled  ’’high 
concern  crimes"  by  the  bureau. 

The  report,  based  on  preliminary 
estimates  from  the  National  Crime 


Survey,  was  developed  to  provide  an  in- 
dex on  the  nature  and  extent  of  crime  na- 
tionally. Begun  in  1973,  it  includes  inter- 
views with  132.000  persons  twice  each 
year. 

The  percentage  of  American  house- 
holds touched  by  crime  last  year  was 
about  the  same  as  in  1980  and  slightly 
lower  than  in  1975,  when  32  percent  of  all 
households  were  affected  by  crime. 

The  type  of  households  most  likely  to 
be  the  victims  of  crime  — black  homes, 
high-income  households  and  those  in 
downtown  areas  of  major  cities  — has  not 
changed  since  1975,  the  report  said. 

High-concern  crime  was  more  common 
among  black  and  urban  households  than 
in  white  or  suburban  homes,  according  to 
the  report,  but  was  about  equally  com- 
mon among  households  of  all  income 
levels. 

Of  the  households  affected  by  high- 
concern  crime,  most  were  hit  by 
burglaries  — about  seven  percent  of  all 
households  in  the  country.  About  four 
percent  had  members  who  were  attacked 
by  strangers  and  one  percent  was  hit  by 
both  kinds  of  crime. 

A second  bureau  report  released  at  the 
same  time  indicated  that  serious  violent 
crime  did  not  increase  between  1973  and 
1980.  In  those  years,  aggravated  assault 
fell  by  8.5  percent,  personal  larceny 
without  contact  decreased  by  9.3  per- 
cent, household  burglary  dropped  8.2 
percent  and  motor  vehicle  theft  declined 
12.3  percent,  the  report  said. 

The  report  showed  increases  in  simple 
assault,  11.1  percent,  and  household 
larceny,  18.3  percent.  The  rates  of  rape, 
robbery  and  personal  larceny  with  con- 
tact showed  little  change. 


New  York  Institute  of  Security 
and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Polygraph  Training  Course 

Evening  and  Saturday  course,  com- 
mencing October  5.  1982.  For  infor- 
mation, call:  John  Fitzgerald,  (212) 
344-2626,  82  Beaver  St.,  NY  10019. 
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Earning  their  wings  — for  less: 


Monterey  Park,  Calif.,  takes  to  the  air  in  ‘ultra-lights 


When  Lieut.  Joe  Santoro  of  the 


helicopter's  purchase  price  of  $250,000 
and  operating  cost  of  $200  an  hour.  Since 


Eagle  One,  the  Monterey  Park,  Calif.,  Police  Department's  ultra-light  patrol  plane 
cruises  above  the  treetops  on  an  overcast  day.  The  aluminum  and  plastic  craft  cost* 
less  than  a patrol  car  to  purchase  and  operate. 


Monterey  Park.  Calif.,  police  first  hit 
upon  the  idea,  his  wife  told  him  he  was 
crazy  and  his  chief  just  laughed. 

But  since  Monterey  Park  adopted  San- 
toro’s crazy  idea  last  month,  the  lieuten- 
ant has  been  transferred  from  the  mid- 
night shift  to  days  just  to  handle  the  in- 
quiries. All  three  major  television  net- 
works have  included  reports  on  their  na- 
tional flews  and  the  Monterey  Park 
Police  Department  has  been  swamped 
with  telephone  calls  from  all  over  the 
country,  as  well  as  from  France  and 
Australia. 

Santoro's  brainstorm?  Using  new 
ultra-light  airplanes  for  police  patrol. 

The  idea  began  germinating  when  San- 
toro saw  a television  report  on  the 
200-pound  planes  that  resemble  a cross 
between  an  airplane  and  a hang-glider. 
The  planes  have  been  gaining  popularity 
in  recent  months,  both  with  flying  en- 
thusiasts looking  for  an  alternative  to 
traditional  airplanes  and  with  ranchers 
who  use  the  planes  to  oversee  their  huge 
spreads. 

The  lieutenant  approached  Police  Chief 
Jon  Elder  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
department  use  the  ultra-lights  the  way 
bigger  departments  use  helicopters.  In- 
trigued by  the  idea  that  the  ultra-lights 
could  provide  an  inexpensive  means  of 
air  patrol,  he  formed  a research  commit- 
tee to  look  into  the  possibility. 

The  committee  found  that  the  ultra- 
lights cruise  at  35  miles  an  hour  about 
500  feet  above  ground,  can  take  off  or 
land  in  less  than  100  feet  and  climb  at  a 
rate  of  850  feet  a minute. 

It  also  found  that  the  small  planes  cost 
about  $5,500  to  purchase  and  about  $5  an 
hour  to  operate,  compared  to  a 


no  pilot  s license  is  required  for  the  ultra- 
lights, police  officers  can  learn  to 
maneuver  the  craft  in  a few  days. 

Suddenly,  everybody  was  taking  San- 
toro seriously. 

An  ultra-light  dealer  agreed  to  donate 
one  of  the  planes  to  Monterey  Park  for  a 
six-month  experiment.  Fifteen  of  the 
department's  37  patrol  officers 
volunteered  to  become  pilots. 

Last  month,  ' Eagle  One"  took  off. 

“The  preliminary  response  has  been 
fantastic,  Lieut.  Santoro  said  recently. 
‘Helicopters  have  been  very  effective  in 
law  enforcement,  but  they  're  just  too  ex- 
pensive for  a small  city  like  ours.  This 
gives  us  the  same  advantage,  without  the 
cost." 

In.Monterey  Park,  a city  of  55,000  peo- 
ple located  just  east  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
ultra-light  cruises  six  to  eight  hours  a 
day.  Santoro  said  the  plane,  which  cannot 
fly  in  winds  of  more  than  15  miles  an 
hour,  probably  will  be  used  280  days  a 
year. 

The  pilot,  who  rides  on  a steel  plate  sur- 
rounded by  bulletproof  material,  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  police  dispatcher  by 
means  of  a radio-equipped  helmet. 

Santoro  said  the  ultra-lights  will  be 
able  to  spot  crimes  in  progress  that 
patrol  cars  would  miss,  follow  suspects 
more  easily  than  cars  could  and  respond 
to  calls  anywhere  within  the 
department’s  7.7-square-mile  jurisdic- 
tion within  one  to  three  minutes. 

It  also  will  increase  police  visibility, 
Santoro  said.  The  Monterey  Park  ultra- 
light has  the  department's  telephone 
number  written  in  tall  letters  across  one 
portion  of  the  36-foot  wing  span  and  has 


the  capability  for  towing  banners  with 
messages  such  as  "Join  Neighborhood 
Watch"  or  "Evacuate  This  Area." 

The  craft  can  also  be  used  for  aerial 
photography  at  the  scenes  of  major 
crimes,  disasters,  construction  sites  and 
traffic  congestion. 

It  does  all  that  without  disturbing 
residents  below,  Santoro  said,  since  the 
35-horsepower  engine  makes  little  noise. 

The  city  has  been  so  pleased  with  the 
plane  that  it  now  has  plans  to  use  a se- 
cond ultra-light,  perhaps  equipping  it 
with  a searchlight  for  night  patrol.  Of- 
ficials coordinating  the  program 
estimate  that  purchasing  one  ultra-light 


and  using  it  on  patrol  for  a year  would 
cost  $10,400  and  save  $4,000  in 
maintenance  and  gasoline  for  patrol  cars, 
for  a net  cost  of  $6,400. 

The  department  has  prepared  a 
13-page  report  on  the  use  of  ultra  lights 
that  is  available  to  other  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  Downey,  Calif.,  Police 
Department,  a neighbor  of  Monterey 
Park,  plans  to  begin  using  the  craft  in  a 
few  weeks. 

Santoro,  meanwhile,  remains  busy 
answering  questions  from  police  depart- 
ments around  the  world,  all  of  them  in- 
terested in  copying  his  "crazy"  idea. 


Hartford  PD  adopts  new  structure  that  ex-chief  fought 


Hartford  Police  Chief  Bernard  Sullivan 
recently  reorganized  the  Hartford  Police 
Department  so  that  at  least  one  deputy 
chief  is  on  duty  all  the  time  — a plan  that 
former  chief  George  Sicaras  had  fought 
and  which  played  a part  in  his  forced 
retirement  from  the  department. 

The  reorganization  assigns  deputy 
chiefs  to  around-the-clock  shifts,  creates 
a new  Support  Services  Bureau, 
disbands  the  Management  Services 
Bureau  and  the  Operation  Support  and 
Technical  Services  Bureau  and  transfers 


several  captains. 

Lieut.  Jesse  Campbell,  executive  aide 
to  Sullivan,  said  the  chief  made  the  deci- 
sion to  reorganize  the  department  in 
order  to  make  a high-ranking  officer 
available  at  all  times,  not  because  City 
Manager  Woodrow  Wilson  Gaitor  sup- 
ports the  plan. 

“He  wanted  to  have  senior  officers 
present  at  all  times,  available  to  the 
police  officers  as  well  as  to  the  public," 
Campbell  said. 

Hartford's  four  deputy  chiefs,  who 


hired  an  attorney  to  block  the  reorganiza- 
tion when  it  was  first  proposed  by  Gaitor, 
made  no  effort  to  fight  the  change  when 
ordered  by  Sullivan.  Three  of  the  deputy 
chiefs  began  the  rotating  plan  on 
September  19;  the  fourth  will  head  the 
new  Support  Services  Bureau  and  work 
days, 

The  deputy  chiefs  will  oversee  com- 
munications, traffic,  detention,  patrol 
squad  and  auxiliary  services.  Campbell 
said  the  new  structure  will  enable  the 
deputy  chiefs  to  coordinate  the  functions 


Houston  PD  up  in  arms  over  officers  failing 
to  take  annual  handgun  proficiency  exam 


A new  Texas  statute  that  requires  all 
police  officers  in  the  state  to  pass  an  an- 
nual firearms  proficiency  test  has  created 
confusion  in  the  Houston  Police  Depart- 
ment, as  more  than  300  officers  failed  to 
take  the  test  before  the  August  31 
deadline. 

The  statute,  passed  by  the  state 
legislature  last  year,  requires  that  each 
police  officer  qualify  on  a firing  range 
once  a year.  It  mandated  that  the  first 
round  of  testing  be  completed  before 
September  1. 

To  comply  with  the  statute,  the 
Houston  department  issued  a directive  a 
year  ago  instructing  its  more  than  3,000 
officers  to  report  to  the  academy  for 
testing  during  the  month  in  which  they 
were  born,  according  to  Personnel  Depu- 
ty Chief  W.  H.  Gaines. 


But  as  the  deadline  for  passing  the  test 
neared,  officials  found  that  many  officers 
still  had  not  taken  the  test,  evidently 
thinking  they  had  until  the  end  of 
September  to  do  so,  Gaines  said. 

Police  Chief  Lee  P.  Brown  ordered  the 
328  officers  who  had  not  requalified  on 
the  firing  range  to  quit  their  off-duty  jobs 
until  they  passed  the  test,  making  good  a 
pledge  by  his  predecessor,  B.  K.  Johnson, 
that  any  officer  who  didn’t  meet  the  re- 
quirements would  lose  extra  employ- 
ment privileges.  Johnson,  who  was  chief 
when  the  statute  was  passed,  also  warn- 
ed that  officers  could  face  dismissal  if 
they  did  not  requalify. 

Since  then,  many  of  the  officers  who 
had  not  taken  the  test  have  passed  it, 
Gaines  said.  He  said  he  expects  all  of- 
ficers to  have  qualified  by  the  end  of  the 


month. 

Despite  the  confusion  over  the  dead- 
line, Gaines  said  he  thinks  the  new  man- 
datory testing  will  be  good  for  the  depart- 
ment. "It  will  make  officers  more  safety 
conscious,  more  effective  in  the  use  of 
their  weapons,"  he  said. 

Gaines  said  the  testing  guarantees 
that  the  officers  are  proficient  in  the 
handling  of  their  guns,  testing  them  in 
four  different  firing  positions,  using  each 
hand.  The  statute  requires  that  the  of- 
ficers meet  the  standards  of  their  depart- 
ment's academy,  which  means  scoring  a 
minimum  of  70  percent  in  Houston. 

Houston  has  staffed  an  additional  fir- 
ing range  for  the  testing  program,  Gaines 
said,  requiring  an  additional  sergeant 
and  three  officers  at  the  academy's 
range. 


of  the  evening  and  night  shifts  better. 

Deputy  Chief  Ronald  Loranger,  the 
senior  deputy,  will  head  the  Support  Ser- 
vices Bureau.  Deputy  Chief  Biagio  Rucci 
will  command  the  midnight  shift  and 
Deputy  Chiefs  Stephen  Hankard  and 
Donald  Higgins  will  rotate  between  the 
day  and  evening  shifts. 

Campbell  said  captains  have  been  the 
highest-ranking  officers  on  duty  during 
the  second  and  third  shifts.  Under  the 
new  plan,  captains  will  command  the 
field  services  and  investigative  areas 
formerly  headed  by  the  deputy  chiefs. 

Although  City  Manager  Gaitor  refused 
to  reveal  his  reasons  for  demanding 
Sicaras'  resignation  in  June,  the 
reorganization  plan  had  been  one  of  the 
major  points  of  disagreement  between 
the  former  chief  and  his  boss.  The  con- 
troversy led  Sicaras  to  search  for  another 
post  and  to  his  eventual  retirement.  The 
reorganization  was  announced  a few  days 
after  Sicaras’  retirement  became  official 
on  September  1 . 

What’s  On  Your  Mind? 

Got  a comment  to  make  on 
the  burning  police  issues  of 
the  day?  Sound  off  in  the 
pages  of  Law  Enforcement 
News.  LEN  welcomes  let- 
ters and  opinion  pieces 
from  its  readers.  Send  all 
material  to  the  editor’s 
attention. 
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Florida  sheriff  takes  on  state  post 

FiaK si)eri n Hoheri  •,erso"“i  busi^ 

Butterworth  has  been  chosen  as  the  new 
director  of  Florida's  Department  of 
Highway  Safety  and  Motor  Vehicles  in 
the  wake  of  an  investigation  into  misuse 
of  state  cars  that  resulted  in  the  resigna- 
tion or  dismissal  of  five  state  patrol  of- 
ficials. 

Butterworth  was  chosen  on  September 
21  10  succ®od  Chester  Blakemore.  who  re- 
signed under  presure  after  a state  in- 
vestigation showed  that  several  officials 
had  used  state  cars  and  credit  cards  for 


Stepps  ig  down 


Col.  Edu 
tober  28  at' 
Iowa  State 
Dickinson 
31  years.  11. 
Department 
retirement. 


I Dickinson  will  retire  Oc- 
seven  years  as  chief  of  the 
1 1 trol. 

has  served  the  pa  trol  for 
will  continue  to  serve  the 
of  Public  Safety  after  his 
,s  a P^ce  officer  in  the  fire 
marshal's  division. 

labile  Safety  Commissioner  William 
Miller  will  begin  searching  for  a suc- 
cessor to  Dickinson  in  early  October,  ac- 
cording to  patrol  Capt.  Wayne  Petersen. 

Dickinson  is  the  seventh  chief  in  the 

Iowa  patrol  17-year  history.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  in  late  1971  a year 
after  being  promoted  to  captain.  During 
his  tenure  with  the  patrol  he  also  served 
•n  Sac  City.  Spencer.  Sioux  City  and 
Osceola,  Iowa. 

He  had  come  under  fire  in  recent 
inon  ths  for  promu Iga  ti ng  strict  rules  con- 
cerning troopers'  hair  length,  minimum 
work  standards  and  reductions  in  daily 
driving  distances. 

C,ov.  Robert  Ray  said  in  a prepared 
statement  that  Dickinson  had  ”a  long 
and  illustrious  career.  During  his  years 
on  the  patrol,  that  force  has  changed  in 
many  positive  ways.  The  patrol  has 
grown  to  become  an  organization  that  is 
respected  and  trusted  by  our  lowans.  ' 


After  taking  office.  Butterworth  will 
fill  other  vacancies  in  the  highway  patrol, 
including  the  position  of  commander 
vacated  by  Eldrige  Beach’s  retirement 
during  the  probe. 

Butterworth  has  served  as  Broward 
County  sheriff  since  1978.  He  also  has 
served  as  a Broward  Circuit  Court  judge 
county  court  judge  and  assistant  state 
attorney.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  and  the  University  of 
Miami  law  school. 

The  new  director  will  assume  office 
some  time  between  October  1 and 
November  1,  according  to  James  York 
acting  director. 

Other  offices  left  vacant  by  the  in 
vestigation  are  those  vacated  by  Inspec- 
tor B.  H.  Spears.  Beach's  second-in- 
command.  who  resigned  under  fire;  Maj 
James  E.  Love,  one  of  Spears'  deputies, 
who  was  fired;  and  Maj.  A.  P Floyd 
deputy  inspector  for  field  operations' 
who  also  was  fired. 


Investigators’  group  honors  prosecutor 

KprIcA  1L  . ...  J ‘ 


0 . — "hi  * cceive  me 

Society  of  Professional  Investigators  an- 
nual award  October  21.  joining  the  ranks 
of  recipients  such  as  the  late  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  former  FBI 
Director  Clarence  Kelley. 

Dillon,  who  has  been  Nassau  County’s 
DA  since  1974.  will  be  the  27th  law  en- 
forcement leader  to  receive  the  award  ac- 
cording to  Henry  Buck,  the  society’s 
president. 

Dillon  will  be  honored  for  his  work  as 
Nassau  County  district  attorney  and  his 
work  as  assistant  to  Kennedy  when  Ken- 
nedy was  U.S.  Attorney  General. 

While  working  under  Kennedy.  Dillon 
was  involved  in  cases  concerning  civil 
rights,  white  collar  crime,  bankruptcy 
and  tax  evasions.  In  1970,  he  headed  the 
Organized  Crime  Strike  Force  in  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York. 

In  his  last  race  for  the  Nassau  County 
post.  Dillon  received  the  endorsement  of 
all  five  major  political  parties,  the  first 


...  county 

He  also  serves  on  the  Rockville  Centre 
Diocesan  Justice  Commission,  is  an  ad 

forSo60  b°ard  °f  the  LegaJ  Co^tion 
for  Soviet  Jewry  and  is  a member  of  the 

Sk<S\Sn0,;t  ReV1CW  B°ard  for  th® 

Skodak  District  of  the  Nassau  County 
Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  * 

LA ’s  two-time  hero 

CbtnP^ber  I5'  L°S  AnSe,es  Police 
Mh!f.Drary  Gates  placed  the  LAPD's 
Medal  of  Valor  around  the  neck  of  Officer 
Jesse  Nunez  - making  him  the  fifth  of- 
icer  in  the  department's  history  to  have 
won  its  highest  award  twice. 


Boston  police-union  head  voted  out 


Chester  Broderick,  who  during  10 
years  as  head  of  the  Boston  Police 
atrolmen's  Association  turned  that 
organization  into  one  of  the  most 
politically  powerful  police  unions  in  the 
country,  will  leave  the  chairman  s posi- 
tion on  November  30 


budget-sJashing  proposition.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  union  recently  also  won 
the  reinstatement  of  binding  arbitration. 

Police  observers  in  Boston  say 
i”  which  he  «"ished 


Broderick  lost  his  seat  in  the  associa-  last  of  thrZ  TV  Wh,ch  he  finished 
tion  s House  of  Delegates  in  a September  had  TV and,dates-  came  because  he 
22  election  to  pLember  had  dev°ted  his  time  to  citywide  issues 

and  loct  ....  r. 


oepcemoer 

22  election  to  Joseph  Griffin,  a 15-year 
veteran  of  the  Boston  force.  The  loss 
makes  him  ineligible  to  run  for  another 
term  as  union  chairman  when  his  current 
term  expires. 

Broderick,  47.  successfully  fought 
former  commissioner  Robert  di  Grazia's 
efforts  to  use  one-officer  patrol  cars  and 
staggered  shifts  and  won  a funding  bill  to 


offset  ssmsje 


. , . , w wiue  issues 

d"s  Jct  With  the  °fficers  in 

HrnT0nf  ■ thOSe  expected  to  Vie  for 
Hobert'r  S P°Sition  as  chairman  are 

Gu'ney’  union  v«'ce  chairman; 

Baker,  union  treasurer;  William 

Underground  valor 

S“  Said  he  wiU  not 


Nunez  35,  and  his  partner,  rookie 
Ramiro  Argomaniz.  won  the  blue  and 
si  ver  medals  for  their  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture of  four  gunmen  who  robbed  18 
restaurant  patrons  last  January.  The  of- 
ficers chased  the  suspects ‘car  under  gun- 
fire. then  survived  an  ambush  by  the 
suspects.  One  suspect  was  killed  during 
the  exchange  of  gunfire. 

*‘V?  °ther  officers  also  received  the 
Medal  of  Valor  during  the  ceremony:  Of- 
1 ?er  ”e"ry  Lane-  who  captured  a suspect 
who  had  just  shot  his  partner  twice, 
knocking  him  down  with  his  hands 
because  his  gun  was  empty;  Officer  John 
Masson,  who  chased  three  armed  bank 
robbers  on  motorcycle,  caught  them  and 
recovered  the  stolen  money,  and  Sgt. 
W.lUam  West  and  Officers  Paul  Verna 
and  J°hn  Lafko.  whoattempted  to  rescue 

children  caught  in  burning  buildings. 


Fakin'  it 


Gleason.  He  e^d^S^  £P  f r°m  Hedvi,le-  Kan.,  sign  builder  Gary 

alow  speeders  who  don’t  know  the  town  really  has  To  nol  7“  °f  tOWD  in  an  *“ortZ 

even  stopped  to  ask  directions.  * P°Uce  force’  Reason  claims  one  motorist 

Wide  World  Photo 


Ten  New  York  City  Transit  Police  of- 
ficers received  the  department’s  second 
highest  award  for  heroism  - the  Combat 
Cross  — in  a special  ceremony  last 
month. 

Seven  members  of  the  department  also 
received  the  Exceptional  Duty  Medal 
and  32  were  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Duty  Medal. 

District  30,  which  covers  the  subway 
system  in  downtown  Brooklyn,  and  the 
force’s  communications  unit  also  re- 
ceived awards  for  outstanding  ac- 
complishments, the  department  an- 
nounced. 

Those  receiving  the  Combat  Cross 
were  Officers  Eugene  Boertlein  and 
Jerome  Schwartz,  who  disarmed  a 
suspect  attempting  to  rob  a bank  courier 
Detectives  Frank  Maddalena  and  Frank 
Pastore.  who  were  fired  upon  when  in- 
vestigating a suspicious  person;  Officer 
John  Moriarty.  who  was  fired  upon  when 
he  thwarted  an  attempted  auto  theft  out- 
side his  home;  Officer  Vincent  Giordano 
who  captured  an  armed  robber  who  at- 
tempted to  rob  a bank  in  which  Giordano 
was  a customer. 

Also,  Officer  Angelo  Balzano.  who 
joined  New  York  City  police  in  pursuit  of 
an  armed  suspect  and  subdued  him 
without  using  a weapon;  Officer  Michael 
MercoreUa.  whofwas  wounded  by  a man 
with  a sawed-off  rifle  while  working  a 
security  detail  at  Transit  Authority 
headquarters;  Officer  Michael  Mazziotti, 
who  helped  capture  a suspect  in  an  ah 
tempted  rape  and  pursued  him  on  foot 
although  under  fire,  and  Officer  Richard 
Calabrese,  who  was  wounded  by  a knife- 
wielding  man  who  had  threatened  sub- 
way passengers. 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

On  October  13,  the 
Supreme  Court 
marked  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner- 
stone for  the 
Supreme  Court 
building.  The 
ceremony  that  took 
place  on  an  over- 
cast day  in  1932  was  an  especially  signifi- 
cant milestone  in  that  it  finally  estab- 
lished that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
have  a permanent  home  in  the  nation’s 
capital. 

Prior  to  1935,  when  the  Justices  and 
staff  first  occupied  the  newly  completed 
Supreme  Court  building,  the  Court 
shared  space  with  various  other  govern- 
mental agencies.  The  earliest  sessions  of 
the  Court  in  1790  were  held  in  New  York 
in  the  Exchange  Building.  The  Supreme 
Court  only  had  use  of  the  budding  in  the 
afternoon  since  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  New  York  utilized  the  building  in  the 
mornings. 

When  the  nation’s  capital  was  moved 
to  Philadelphia  later  that  year,  the 
Supreme  Court  utilized  a room  in  In- 
dependence Hall  for  its  work.  During  the 
decade  that  the  Court  was  in  Phila- 
delphia, it  shared  space  with  the  mayor's 
court. 

In  the  early  1800’s,  by  which  time  the 
nation's  capital  had  been  permanently 
established  in  Washington,  Congress 
agreed  to  allow  the  Supreme  Court  to  use 
a room  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol. 

A specially  designed  chamber  in  the 
South  Wing  of  the  Capitol  was  occupied 

for  the  February  1810  term.  However 
during  the  War  of  1812  the  chambers 
were  seriously  damaged,  and  the  Court 
was  forced  to  meet  in  rented  space  until 
February  1819.  when  chambers  were 
restored. 

The  Supreme  Court  remained  in  those 


chambers  until  I860,  when  it  moved  to 
the  room  directly  above.  The  old 
chambers  on  the  first  floor  served  as  a 
law  library. 

The  prime  mover  for  the  establishment 
of  a permanent  home  for  the  Court  was 
Chief  Justice  William  Howard  Taft,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  Court  by  President 
Harding  in  1921.  In  1925  the  newest 
member  of  the  Court.  Justice  Harlan  F. 
Stone,  wrote  to  Chief  Justice  Taft  to  com- 
plain that  members  of  Congress  had  been 
borrowing  books  from  the  Supreme 
Court  library  and  not  returning  them. 

Chief  Justice  Taft  utilized  this  obser- 
vation by  a member  of  the  Court  to 
launch  a campaign  to  secure  Congres- 
sional authorization  and  funding  for  a 
Supreme  Court  building.  At  one  of  the 
conferences  of  the  Court.  Chief  Justice 
Taft  presented  the  question  of  whether 
the  Supreme  Court  should  attempt  to 
pursue  Congressional  financing  of  a new 
building.  In  characteristic  manner  the 
Justices  voted  5-to-4  in  support  of  the 
proposal. 

Shortly  thereafter,  after  much  political 
haggling,  Congress  created  the  Supreme 
Court  Building  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission was  headed  by  the  Chief  Justice 
who  immediately  retained  the  services  of 
the  renowned  architect  Cass  Gilbert,  at 
the  time  the  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  For  the  buil- 
ding’s principal  material,  Gilbert  person- 
-aUy  selected  the  best  marble  available  in 
Alabama  and  Georgia.  He  also  travelled 
to  Italy  to  select  the  ivory  and  golden 
marble  for  the  courtroom. 

Neither  Chief  Justice  Taft  nor  Cass 
Gilbert  lived  to  see  the  completion  of  the 
Court  building.  Cass  Gilbert  Jr.  and  a 
partner  completed  the  project  under  the 
direction  of  the  new  Chief  Justice. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes.  And,  unlike 
many  of  the  government  building  pro- 
jects undertaken  today,  the  Supreme 
Court  building  was  completed  under 


budget.  In  fact,  of  the  $9,740,000 
authorized  by  Congress,  over  $93,000 
was  returned,  even  after  $250,000  was 
spent  for  furnishings  and  furniture. 

In  commemoration  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  the 
Court’s  curator  has  prepared  a special  ex- 
mbit, which  opened  earlier  this  month  in 
the  ground-floor  exhibit  hall  of  the 
Supreme  Court  building. 

The  actual  cornerstone-laying  pro- 
ceeding held  on  October  13,  1932  was 
quite  an  event.  Conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. over  4.000  people  were  in  atten- 
dance, including  the  members  of  the 
Court.  President  Herbert  Hoover  and 
distinguished  members  of  the  bar.  In  his 
remarks,  the  president  of  the  ABA  noted 
that  the  Court  would  be  a "monument  to 
justice.  Those  in  attendance  in  1932 
could  not  possibly  foresee  the  lengths  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices  would  go  in  their 
new  home  to  see  justice  done. 

The  concept  of  justice  was  to  undergo 
many  refinements  over  the  years, 
especially  in  the  area  of  the  rights  of  the 
accused.  The  Court's  most  recent  full- 
text  pronouncement  in  that  area  is 
analyzed  below. 

Witnesses 

By  a vote  of  7-to-2,  the  Supreme  Court 
announced  that  there  was  no  violation  of 
either  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  Amendments 
when  the  United  States  Government 
deported  two  illegal  aliens  after  an  assis- 
tant United  States  Attorney  had  con- 
cluded that  they  possessed  no  evidence 
material  to  the  prosecution's  case 
against  the  defendant  for  knowingly 
transporting  an  illegal  alien  into  the 
United  States. 

The  present  case  arose  on  March  23, 
1980,  when  the  defendant,  a citizen  of 
Mexico,  illegally  entered  the  United 
States.  He  was  taken  to  a house  in  Escon- 
dido, Calif.,  where  he  remained  for  six 
days,  along  with  other  illegal  aliens.  On 


Choosing  up  sides: 

Reagan’s  crime  proposals  await  Senate 
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sionary  rule  prevented  prosecution  in  no 
more  than  half  of  one  percent  of  Federal 
cases. 

"The  exclusionary  rule  is  the  only  ef- 
fective method  we  have  of  enforcing  the 
Fourth  Amendment,”  Shattuck  said. 

"Good  faith  is  not  the  issue  here.  I 
assume  all  police  officers  are  acting  in 
good  faith.  But  we  must  be  able  to  insure 
citizens  Fourth  Amendment  rights.” 

Another  proposal  submitted  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  reform  of  the  insanity 
defense,  has  raised  less  strident  opposi- 
tion. 

In  announcing  the  proposal,  Reagan 
described  it  as  "common  sense  revisions 
of  the  insanity  defense,  a defense  that  has 
been  much  misinterpreted  and  abused." 
He  did  not  comment  on  the  acquittal  of 
John  Hinckley  Jr.,  who  wounded  the 
President  and  three  other  men  in  an 
assassination  attempt  on  March  30 
1981. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  sup- 
ported strict  limitations  on  the  use  of  the 
insanity  defense,  allowing  those  accused 
of  Federal  crimes  to  employ  the  defense 
only  when  they  are  so  mentally  incompe- 
tent that  they  could  not  realize  what  they 
were  doing. 

The  IACP  supports  restrictions  in  the 


defense.  "The  use  of  that  defense  im- 
poses an  unproven  psychological  deter- 
mination on  the  judicial  body,”  the 
group's  position  paper  states. 

"The  insanity  defense  needs  to  be 
reformed  to  allow  for  a finding  of  guilty 
but  insane.” 

The  ACLU  also  supports  some  efforts 
to  amend  the  use  of  the  insanity  defense, 
but  does  not  fully  endorse  Reagan’s  pro- 
posal, Shattuck  said. 

He  said  the  group  agrees  that  the 
burden  of  proof  in  cases  where  the  defen- 
dant raises  the  sanity  issue  should  be 
shifted  from  the  prosecution  to  the 
defense. 

"But  we  re  concerned  with  the  narrow 
definition  of  insanity  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  Administration,  " Shattuck  said. 
He  said  that  that  definition,  as  first  pro- 
posed by  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith,  would  limit  use  of  the 
defense  to  cases  in  which  the  suspects 
were  incapable  of  knowing  whether  they 
were  firing  at  a person  or  a tree.  "That’s 
entirely  too  limiting,”  he  said. 

A third  issue  raised  by  Reagan's 
legislative  package  involves  the  criteria 
by  which  Federal  courts  decide  which 
state  court  decisions  to  review. 

Reagan  maintains  that  Federal  courts 
are  not  obligated  to  review  every  state 


decision  that  is  appealed,  and  he  wants 
the  courts  to  be  selective  in  choosing 

i°r  rev‘ew’  *n  much  the  same  way 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  selects  cases. 

Reagan  and  those  supporting  the 
change  say  it  will  reduce  the  workload  of 
the  Federal  courts  and  shorten  the  time 
that  those  involved  in  the  cases  must 
wait  for  a final  decision. 

"The  indication  that  the  Federal 
Government,  F ederal  courts,  do  not  need 
to  review  cases  that  have  gone  through 
all  the  state  levels  is  one  that  is  long  past 
due,  because  it  has  said  in  a way  that  the 
state  courts  are  not  competent  to  decide 
local  matters  of  crime  and  justice," 
IACP  s Angrisani  said. 

We  don  t need  an  infinite  number  of 
appeals  systems  to  invoke  the  processes 
of  justice." 

The  ACLU  is  against  the  change,  Shat- 
tuck said.  He  said  the  change  would  have 
“zero  impact"  on  reducing  crime,  but 
would  “severely  raise  the  frustration 
levels”  of  those  involved  in  litigation. 


March  29.  the  defendant  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  smugglers  who  had 
brought  him  across  the  border  that  he 
would  not  have  to  pay  the  smugglers’  fee 
if  he  drove  himself  and  five  other 
passengers  to  Los  Angeles.  While  pro- 
ceeding toward  Los  Angeles,  the  defen. 
dant  approached  a Border  Patrol  check- 
point at  Temecula.  The  Border  Patrol 
agents  noticed  that  the  five  passengers 
in  the  car  were  all  lying  down,  and  in- 
structed the  driver  to  stop. 

Rather  than  stopping,  the  defendant 
accelerated  through  the  checkpoint 
Following  a high-speed  chase  for  about  a 
mile,  the  defendant  stopped  the  car  and 
the  passengers  ran  off  on  foot.  Three  of 
the  passengers  and  the  defendant  were 
apprehended  by  the  Border  Patrol 
agents. 

After  their  arrest,  the  passengers  and 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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The  ‘numbers  game 

Navigating  through  the  jungle  of  crime  statistics 


The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
recently  announced  its  newest  five-year 
program,  a plan  that  includes  a major 
review  of  statistical  series  maintained  at 
the  national  level.  Importantly,  running 
through  the  document  is  a recurring 

PUBLIC  FORUM 

Commentary 
By  ROBERT  KAPLAN 


theme  of  continued  assistance  to  state 
and  local  governments  to  enhance  their 
own  statistical  competency.  Such  assis- 
tance is  badly  needed  if  we  are  to  ha  ve  ac- 
curate data  — national  as  well  as  local. 
Otherwise,  we  are  engaged  in  little  more 
than  a "numbers  game." 

I have  tried  valiantly  for  several  years 


to  understand  the  jungle  of  criminal 
justice  statistics  in  the  New  York  area  in 
connection  with  several  criminal  justice 
projects  in  which  I have  been  involved. 
This  article  is  not  a comprehensive 
analysis  of  what's  wrong  with  crime 
statistics  — it  merely  points  out  some  of 
the  statistical  pitfalls  and  anomalies  in 
both  national  and  local  figures  about 
crime.  Just  as  most  crime  is  state  and 
local,  national  aggregates  on  crime  come 
from  state  and  local  sources.  They  are  on- 
ly as  good  as  these  sources,  whether  or 
not  the  final  results  are  expressed  in  local 
or  national  series. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  reactions  of  the  dif- 
ferent local  publics  to  whom  statistics 
are  reported  that  sway  elected  office- 
holders and  government  officials  who 
determine  public  policy  on  crime.  The 


role  of  the  media  in  reporting  and  inter- 
preting crime  statistics  has  been  largely 
unexplored.  The  fact  that  statistics 
sometimes  are  distorted  by  a few  over- 
zealous  reporters  to  serve  a specific  news 
story  purpose  is  important.  The  fact  that 
crime  reporters  may  be  confused  about 
the  figures  is  also  important  and 
understandable,  given  the  many  incon- 
sistencies and  sometimes  different 
definitions  of  what  seems  superficially  to 
be  the  same  crime.  Reporters  are  only 
human.  Why  should  they  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  an  aggravated  assault  as 
defined  in  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  means  more  than  felonious 
assault  under  the  New  York  State  Penal 
Law,  or  that  larceny-theft  under  the  UCR 
is  much  broader  than  grand  larceny?  Yet, 
both  sets  of  figures,  UCR  and  Penal  Law. 
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frequently  are  presented  to  the  public 
with  little  or  no  explanation  as  to  the  dif- 
ferences. 

Fortunately,  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  is  reviewing  the  UCR  system. 
This  article  is  not  the  place  to  explore  or 
explain  the  UCR  in  detail.  Its  two  most 
important  features  are,  however,  that  it 
uses  uniform  definitions  nationwide,  not 
necessarily  conforming  to  the  penal  laws 
of  the  various  states  (as  they  certainly 
don't  in  New  York)  and  that  it  breaks 
crime  down  into  two  categories.  These 
are  the  so-called  "index  crimes”  or  the 
seven  most  serious  felonies  (arson  was 
added  in  1979  but  as  yet  is  not  reported 
completely).  These  are  also  known  as 
Part  I crimes,  about  which  detailed  data 
is  reported  annually  on  offenses  known  to 
the  police  as  well  as  arrests.  There  are 
also  Part  II  crimes,  mostly  misde- 
meanors, which  include  primarily  arrest 
data. 

The  first  anomaly  is  that  the  so-called 
"Crime  Index,"  the  sum  of  the  volumes 
for  each  of  the  seven  major  offenses 
known  to  the  police  for  each  jurisdiction, 
is  used  as  a measure  of  crime.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  weight  the  figures  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  crime,  even 
though  a hierarchy  of  crime  is  estab- 
lished for  the  reporting  of  crimes.  For  ex- 
ample, one  murder  is  as  important  as  one 
burglary.  Obviously,  there  are  fewer 
murders  than  burglaries  — about  1,840  in 
New  York  City  last  year,  compared  with 
over  200,000  burglaries. 

The  number  of  crimes  is  at  least  related 
to  population,  though.  Thus,  the  most 
frequently  quoted  figure  is  the  crime 
rate,  which  is  the  number  of  crimes 
known  to  the  police  per  100,000  popula- 
tion. At  or  near  the  time  of  the  decennial 
census,  the  population  figures  are 
realistic,  but  as  one  moves  from  the  cen- 
sus year,  the  figures  become  midyear 
estimates  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
which  may  be  way  off.  As  cities  such  as 
New  York  like  to  compare  themselves 
with  cities  close  to  themselves  in  popula- 
tion, the  population  figures  are  impor- 
tant in  this  regard. 

A feature  running  through  all  crime 
reporting  in  New  York  City  and  State,  as 
well  as  for  the  FBI  reports  nationally,  is 
the  so-called  "top  charge"  feature.  That 
is,  while  an  incident  reported  to  the  police 
may  allege  that  four  different  crimes 
have  been  committed,  or  a person  may 
have  been  arrested  and  charged  with  four 
different  crimes,  the  only  one  reported  is 
the  most  important,  according  to  the 
UCR  or  state  hierarchy  of  crime.  A 
typical  instance  would  be  a burglary  in 
which  a perpetrator  unlawfully  enters  a 
household,  encounters  a resident,  points 
a gun,  demands  the  jewelry  on  his  or  her 
person,  takes  it,  and  then  shoots  and  kills 
the  victim.  What  is  reported  is  not  the 
burglary,  nor  the  robbery,  but  the 
murder.  If  the  murder  hadn’t  occurred, 
then  it  would  have  been  just  the  robbery. 

In  any  case  charges  drop  out  of  the 
system  and  are  never  reported  even 
though  an  offender  may  be  charged  with 
them  and  convicted. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  ever 
documented  the  extent  of  this  under- 
reporting. However,  one  could  find  out. 

One  could  determine  from  a sample  of 
complaint  and  arrest  reports  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  the  number  with  multi- 
ple charges.  It  could  then  be  determined 
how  they  were  coded  for  reporting  pur- 
poses and  the  number  and  kind  of 
charges  that  were  dropped. 

An  important  criticism  of  the  UCR 
system  is  that  since  its  inception  in  1930, 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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39-agency  crime  analysis  union 
fights  county’s  mobile  criminals 


Continued  from  Page  1 
criminals  often  move  from  one  police 
district  to  another  without  even  knowing 
it,  making  it  difficult  for  police  in  any  one 
district  to  follow  their  tracks. 

"Criminals  are  not  confined  to  jurisdic- 
tions the  way  police  are  confined  to 
jurisdictions,"  Sweeney  said.  "Whether 
they  committed  a crime  in  one  city  or 
another  could  depend  on  which  way  they 
turned  when  they  got  off  (the  parkway).  ” 

Under  Guido's  direction,  the  county 
contacted  officials  from  the  five  largest 
police  departments,  in  New  Rochelle, 
Yonkers,  Mount  Vernon,  White  Plains 
and  Greenburgh. 

The  county  agreed  to  provide  the  three 
staff  people  needed  to  collect  and  analyze 
the  information,  and  the  five  depart- 
ments came  to  terms  as  to  what  kinds  of 
reports  would  be  made  available,  restric- 
tions on  the  release  of  information  re- 
ceived from  other  departments  and 
responsibilities  for  coordinating  in- 
vestigations. 

The  union  began  operating  in  July, 
with  the  analysis  and  filing  of  reports  be- 
ing done  manually. 

The  program,  worked  so  well  that  the 
county  decided  to  expand  it  to  include 
other  jurisdictions  within  the  county  and 
neighboring  counties,  Sweeney  said.  The 
county  later  received  a grant  from  the 
state's  Major  Offender  Program  that 
allowed  it  to  expand  to  the  39  depart- 
ments now  included  in  the  union. 

The  grant  also  allowed  the  county  to 
computerize  the  system,  making  the 
analysis  faster  and  more  thorough, 
Sweeney  said. 


"Most  patterns  we  spot  are  fairly 
short-lived.  You've  got  to  spot  them 
quickly  and  respond  quickly.  For  a coun- 
ty with  the  volume  of  crime  we  have,  a 
computer  was  really  necessary  to  do  that 
adequately,"  Sweeney  said. 

As  the  system  now  operates,  a careful- 
ly negotiated  series  of  agreements  pro- 
vides that  each  police  department  will 
give  officers  in  the  analysis  office  copies 
of  reports  that  might  involve  mobile 
criminals  — generally  robberies, 
burglaries,  sex  crimes  and  confidence 
games. 

Officers  in  the  analysis  union  record 
the  crime  and  file  them  in  the  computer's 
memory  banks  under  several  classifica- 
tions. such  as  description  of  the  suspect, 
vehicle  involved,  type  of  weapon,  method 
of  operation  and  type  of  premises. 

They  track  patterns  or  trends  of  crimes 
and  notify  agencies  that  the  patterns  in- 
dicate should  be  working  together.  In 
cases  with  a widespread  pattern,  they 
issue  bulletins  to  all  departments. 

More  than  350  crimes  a month  are 
analyzed  by  the  union,  with  about  35 
trends  noted  and  followed. 

Sweeney  said  the  union  has  helped  ex- 
pand police  officers'  views  of  crime  and 
increase  trust  between  the  departments 
involved. 

"Instead  of  having  the  very  parochial 
views  we've  had  in  the  past,  we’re  realiz- 
ing "Hey,‘  it's  bigger  than  us,’  ” Sweeney 
said. 

He  said  the  trust  is  vital  to  the  pro- 
gram. "One  has  to  get  the  ground  rules 
established  up  front,  on  issues  like 
restraints  on  press  releases,  the  respon- 
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Officers  Thomas  McGurn  (left)  and  Martin  McGlynn  of  Westchester  County’s  new 
multi-agency  crime-analysis  unit. 

sibility  of  the  participating  jurisdictions  "It’s  very  critical  that  you  build  the 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  the  infer-  trust  and  do  nothing  to  jeopardize  that 
mation.  trust." 


Announcing  the  National 
Safety  and  Security  Show  at 

LONG  ISLAND’S  LARGEST  SHOWPLACE 

Dqssqu  Veterans  Memorial  Coliseum 

^^^P^MITCHEL  FIELD  COMPLEX.  Umondale.  N Y 11553 


Veterans 

EXIT  M4  FROM  MEADOW  BROOK  PKWY 


4 BIG  EXHIBIT  DAYS 
November  11, 12, 13, 14 

- SHOW  HOURS  - 

Thurs.  6pm-10pm  Fri.  lOam-IOpm  Sal  lOam-IOpm  Sun.  10am-6pm 


Alarms 

(Fire  Burglar.  Car  Personal) 
Access  Control  Systems 
Auto  Salely  & Security 
Beepers 

Bio-behavioral  Psychiatry 
Blood  Pressure  Screenings 
Business  Machine  Security  & Safety 
Close  Circuit  TV 
Cable  Security  Systems 
Crime  Prevention  Van 
Digital  Transmitters 
Oealers  & Installers 
Early  Warning  Fire  Detection 
and  Extinguishing 
Electronic  Briefcase 
Electronic  Communication  Systems 


EXHIBITS  WILL  INCLUDE: 


Exercise  and  Massage  Equipment 

Financial  Security 

Fire  Marshall 

Fire  A Smoke  Oetechon 

Guard  Dogs 

Health  Safety 

Hearing  Conservation 

Holstra  Health  Oome 

Home  Improvement  Council 

induslnal  Safety  & Security 

Intercoms 

Industrial  Security  Respirators 
Industrial  Fust  Aid  Kils 
John  Jay  College  ol 
Criminal  Justice 
Life  Saving  Equipment 
Locksmittis  Supplies 


Long  Island  Rail  Road 
Long  island  Speech  Language 
Hearing  Association 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Police 
iCnmo  Preveniion  Umls) 
Olfice  Security 
OSHA 
Paramedics 

Personal  Salely  4 Security 
Personal  Security  Garments 
Polygraoh  Security  Systems 
Public  Service  Commission 
(Action  Lino) 

Residential  Security  4 Safuly 
Safes 

Safety  Grip  Floors 


Security  Cables  for  Business 
Machines  and  Lab  Equipment 
Socunly  Dealer  Mug,uino 
Security  Guards 
Security  Shutters 
Security  Hardware 
Steel  Security  Doors 
Travel  Safety 
Tools 

Underwriters  Laboratory 
Voice  Milter 

Video  Insurance  Protnclion 
Video  Communication  Equipment 
Wireless  Alarms 
Window  Guards 
Window  Bars 

Many  Moro  Organizations  and  Associations 


For  information  call: 


(516)  829-4610  or 


Produced  by: 


(212)  767-3733 


NATIONAL 
SAFETY 
AND  SECURITY 
SHOW,  INC. 

11-16  154th  St.,  Whitestone,  NY  11357 


The  National  Safety 
and  Security  Show 
at  the  largest  showplace 
on  Long  Island 

Coliseum 

4 BIG  EXHIBIT  DAYS 
November  11, 12, 13, 14 

- SHOW  HOURS  - 

Thurs  6pm- 10 pm  Fn  10am*  10pm  Sal  10am- 10 pm  Sun  tOam-Opm 
This  ticket  annum  Bearer  to  one  dollar  oil  regular  admission  pnoo  ol  S3  00 
Valid  lor  any  ol  the  above  dates 
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A fair  approach  to  polic 

An  interview  with  Chief  Robert  A.  Marshall  of  the  Knoxvili 

LEN.'  Sinrp  Mnv  1 IfnnvtnlU  k..  i ii  i ... 


£*5^**1.  Kn0xviUe  ha9  been  the  home  of  the 
1982  World  3 Fair.  Maintaining  order  in  a city  that  has 
had  nine  million  visitors  so  far  must  be  quite  a challenge 
How  did  you  plan  for  it? 

MARSHALL:  The  police  department  got  involved  in 
the  planning  two  years  before  the  fair  came  here  We 
received  a Federal  grant  to  study  security  for  the  fair. 
We  visited  other  Worlds  Fair  sites,  such  as  Spokane 
and  Seattle,  and  talked  to  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
there  about  the  type  of  problems  they  encountered  and 
what  they  did  about  it  in  anticipation  that  we  might 
have  the  same  problems.  We  have  not  had  We  an- 
ticipated more  problems  than  what  we’ve  had.  at  least 
right  now.  The  fair  still  has  two  more  months  to  go  and 
it  s getting  close  to  nine  million  people  who've  attended 
the  fair.  Its  been  a very  orderly  crowd.  It’s  been  a 
family-oriented  type  of  fair  that  just  has  not  brought  in 
the  criminal  element. 

LEN:  What  influence  did  you  have  in  the  planning  of  the 
fair,  on  issues  like  layout  and  security  precautions? 
MARSHALL:  We  were  not  involved  in  the  planning  of 
the  fair  site  itself.  A lot  of  people  don’t  realize  it,  but  the 
fair  is  put  on  by  a private  enterprise  and  they  build  the 
fair  themselves  and  are  responsible  for  all  the  security 
on  the  fair  site.  They  have  - I don’t  really  know  how 
many,  but  a force  of  security  officers.  They’re  not 
trained  police  officers.  They  do  have  radios,  and  if  they 
do  see  a problem,  they  report  it.  We  have  police  officers 
around  the  fair  site,  at  the  gates,  posted  on  certain  cor- 
ners. If  there's  any  help  needed  on  the  fair  site,  it  doesn  't 
take  any  time  for  a police  officer  to  get  to  the  fair  site 
They  have  worked  a few  off-duty  officers  on  the  fair  site 
on  their  own  private  payroll.  But  the  security  in  the  fab- 
site  is  not  our  responsibility.  We  were  involved  in  the 
planning,  knowing  what  they  were  going  to  do  to  solve 
problems  if  they  could  and  also  to  render  advice  on  prob- 
lems that  we  thought  might  arise. 

LEN:  Were  the  sponsors  receptive  to  your  recommenda- 
tions? 

MARSHALL:  Yes,  they  were  very  cooperative.  We  had 
excellent  coordination,  due  to  the  fact  that  our  ex-chief 
of  police,  Bill  Fox,  was  in  charge  of  security  on  the 
World’s  Fair  site  for  the  World’s  Fair  people.  His 
background  and  knowing  how  we  operate  and  our  prob- 
lems, financial  problems  we  might  have,  gave  him  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  plan  and  how  to  budget  the  securi- 
ty staff. 

LEN:  After  visiting  the  other  sites,  what  kinds  of  prob- 
lems did  you  anticipate  and  how  did  you  go  about  plan- 
ning for  them? 

MARSHALL:  The  other  fair  sites  were  lots  different 
This  fair,  acreage-wise,  was  almost  double  the  size  of  the 
World  s Fairs  in  Spokane  and  Seattle.  Spokane  and 
Seattle  both  had  one  big  World's  Fair  parking  lot  kind 
of  like  Disney  World,  where  everybody  who  went  to  the 
fair  could  park  in  this  one  huge  parking  lot.  They  could 
control  traffic  in  and  out,  get  them  in  and  out  without 
any  traffic  problem.  We  didn't  have  that.  We  had 
several  parking  lots  scattered  all  around  the  area. 
Therefore,  we  figured  on  having  more  traffic  problems 
than  we  had.  They  did  quite  a bit  of  road  construc- 
tion - about  $50  million  was  spent  by  the  state  on  our 
Interstate  System They  pulled  traffic  off  the  In- 

terstate right  down  into  the  World's  Fair  area  In  fact 
most  people  who  live  in  Knoxville  would  never  know  the 
World  s Fair  was  in  Knoxville,  unless  they  went 
downtown  where  the  World’s  Fair  is  at,  (The  ramp)  kind 
of  saved  the  day.  Rather  than  have  people  go  through 


the  downtown  area  to  get  to  the  World’s  Fair  site,  the 
way  the  Interstate  was  built  with  the  ramp  coming  off, 
you  did  not  have  to  go  through  the  downtoWn  area  to  get 
to  the  World’s  Fair.  They  just  drove  right  off  the  main 
artery  into  the  World’s  Fair  site. 

LEN:  Where  is  the  World's  Fair  site  in  relation  to  the 
downtown  area? 

MARSHALL:  About  four  blocks  away,  on  our  main 
street.  ...  It's  about  four  blocks  from  the  downtown 
area  to  the  World's  Fair  site. 

LEN:  If  you  had  it  to  do  over,  would  you  do  anything  dif- 
ferent in  advance  of  the  fair  starting? 

MARSHALL:  Not  really.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  in 


ing  professional  police  officers,  it's  important  that  we  be 
prepared. 

LEN:  What  did  you  do  to  get  ready  for  the  possibility  of 
demonstrations? 

MARSHALL:  We  probably  have  one  of  the  most  highly 
trained  SWAT  teams  in  this  end  of  the  country.  It's 
well-equipped,  very  well  trained.  . . . Their  training  has 

prepared  them  for  that  type  of  situation They 

were  prepared  all  along  to  move  in  if  anything 
developed.  Nothing  has  developed,  but  there’s  still  two 
months  of  the  fair  to  go  and  I 've  still  got  my  fingers 
crossed.  There's  no  reason  why  anything  like  that 
should  develop  now. 


7 don’t  like  to  say  (we)  ‘over-prepared’  or  ‘over-planned,’ 
because  I’m  glad  we  did,  . . .It’s  better  that  you  don’t 
encounter  problems  that  you  expect 


law  enforcement,  we  probably  - well,  I don't  like  to  say 
"over-prepared”  or  "over-planned,"  because  I'm  glad 
we  did.  After  all,  it's  better  that  you  don't  encounter 
problems  that  you  expect,  and  we  expected  more  prob- 
lems than  what  we  got.  We  were  prepared  to  handle  ex- 
cess traffic  problems.  We  were  prepared  to  handle  any 
type  of  demonstration.  We  felt  that  there  might  be 
demonstrations  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  energy  ex- 
position. With  the  controversy  around  nuclear  energy, 
we  felt  there  might  be  some  demonstrations  by  people 

r°°fP?fnUClearener^' In  the  very  beginning,  when 
the  World  s Fair  opened,  we  had  (200  or)  300  people 
demonstrating  the  day  President  Reagan  was  here. 
After  that,  we  had  no  demonstrations,  so  things  did  not 
develop  and  we  re  thankful  they  did  not  develop  but  we 
were  prepared  to  handle  it  if  it  did  develop.  Of  course,  be- 


In  the  very  beginning,  we  had  a lot  of  problems  with 
prostitutes  coming  in,  but  we  got  word  of  it,  put  our  vice 
officers  out  in  force  on  the  streets  and  wiped  them  out  A 
whole  group  moved  in  from  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.,  in  one 
night.  We  let  them  know  that  Knoxville  was  not  the 
place  for  them  to  come  and  they  were  not  welcome  here 
What  few  were  left  left  town,  and  we  haven't  had  any 
more  problems.  We  hit  it  hard  up  front  and  let  them 
know  we  weren't  going  to  tolerate  it. 

We  had  problems  with  pickpockets  the  first  few 
weeks,  too.  They  came  in  here  so  we  put  some  under- 
cover people  on  the  World's  Fair  site  and  in  a day  or  so 
we  were  able  to  just  about  catch  all  of  them.  Word  got 
out  and  after  that  we  had  no  real  pickpocket  problem  to 
ta!k  about.  By  taking  these  t^ong,  up-front  stands,  we 
let  it  be  known  we  wouldn't  sta-d  for  these  things,  and 


Robert  A.  Marshall  tool i over  ns  chief  of  the  Knox- 
ville. lean  . Police  Department  in  September  1980 
“ J"s,ln  lirr'<‘  to  start  planning  for  the  1982  World's 
hair  I he  fair,  which  is  expected  to  draw  1 1 million 
visitors  to  the  city  of 200.000  opened  May  1 and  will 
end  October  HI. 

Marshall,  has  served  the  500-member  police 
department  for  20  years,  including  terms  as  assis- 
tant  chief  and  chief  of  detectives  A native  of  Knox- 
ville. he  studied  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Knoxville. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Neirs  by  Linda  Sanders. 


As  seen  from  the  sky.  the  1982  World’s  Fair  sprawls 
across  a site  adjoining  the  Tennessee  River  (top)  in 
Knoxville.  The  Sunsphere  (upper  left),  symbol  of  the 


fair,  rises  above  a man-made  lake  (foreground)  and  the 
six-story  United  States  Pavilion,  seen  behind  the 
Sunsphere. 

Wide  World  Photo 
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He , Tenn.,  Police  Department 


avoided  the  problem. 

LEN:  You  said  the  traffic  to  the  fair  hasn't  created  too 
much  of  a problem  as  far  as  traffic  jams,  but  have  you 
had  trouble  with  speeding,  illegal  parking,  that  kind  of 
thing? 

MARSHALL:  No,  speeding  hasn't  been  a problem.  In 
fact,  we  just  haven't  had  any  problems  related  to 
traffic. . . . 

LEN:  How  have  you  dealt  with  the  vendors  and  others 
who  are  attracted  to  Knoxville  because  of  the  crowds? 
MARSHALL:  Our  city  ordinance  here  covers  vending 
on  the  city  property,  and  if  they're  on  city  property  we 
run  them  off.  If  they’re  on  private  property,  we  have  no 
control  over  that.  There's  a lot  of  those  hotdog  stands, 
souvenir  stands  and  such  all  around  the  World's  Fail- 
site,  but  they're  on  private  property.  People  trying  to 
make  a few  bucks  for  themselves  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  Some  of  them  have  made  money,  some  of 
them  financially  have  put  themselves  out  of  business. 
We've  not  had  any  excessive  problems  with  that. 

LEN:  What  about  problems  with  vagrants  and  beggars? 
MARSHALL:  Surprisingly,  it's  been  near  zero.  You 
might  drive  around  town  and  during  the  day  you  might 
see  maybe  two  or  three.  . . . That's  about  it.  We  haven’t 
had  that  problem.  Why  I don't  know.  They  had  that 
problem  in  Spokane,  but  when  Spokane  had  their  fair,  it 
was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  hippie  era  and  they  had  a 
big  park  right  along  the  river,  and  of  course  all  of  them 
came  there  to  the  park.  I think  they  just  kind  of  turned 
them  loose  and  let  them  do  what  they  wanted  to  do.  But 
we  didn't  have  a park,  and  we're  living  in  a different 
time.  I think,  than  we  were  living  in  when  Spokane  had 
their  fair,  It's  1982  and  we're  not  living  in  that  era. 
LEN:  Has  there  been  any  change  in  your  crime  rate 
since  the  fair  began? 

MARSHALL:  The  crime  rate  has  dropped  during  the 
past  year,  but  I don't  blame  that  on  the  fair  — the  fan- 
hud  nothing  to  do  with  the  crime  rate  dropping.  See 
we've  had  several  crime  prevention  programs  in  the  last 
few  years.  . , , We've  had  12  officers  involved  in  a crime- 
prevention  program  for  about  three  years  that's  focused 
on.  . establishing  neighborhood  crime  prevention  pro- 
grams that  make  the  public  more  aware  of  what  crime  is, 
how  it  can  affect  them  and  what  they  can  do  about  it  — 
reporting  crime,  looking  out  for  each  other  in  the 
neighborhood,  Neighborhood  Watch  programs.  Opera- 
tion ID  to  identify  your  own  property.  Through  these 
various  programs,  we’ve  seen  a steady  decline  in  crime 
since  the  start  of  these  programs.  If  the  World’s  Fair 
had  not  been  here,  crime  might  have  been  somewhat 
lower,  but  I 've  kept  a close  watch  on  burglary  and  crime 
reports  and  I've  seen  very  few  that  are  related  to 
anything  the  World's  Fair  was  doing.  We  have  a few  ex- 
tra car  burglaries,  where  someone  left  their  car  in  a park- 
ing lot  and  went  to  the  fair,  or  someone  from  outside  the 
county  had  something  taken  from  their  car.  Now  I can 
relate  those  to  the  World’s  Fair,  because  they  were  in 
the  World's  Fair  parking  lot  or  were  from  out  of  state, 
but  other  than  that  there  isn't  any  crime  related  to  the 
World's  Fair  at  all. 

LEN : I s your  crime  rate  down  in  all  categories,  including 
residential  burglaries? 

MARSHALL:  Yes,  it  is.  That  goes  back  to  our  crime 
prevention  and  a Sting  operation  we  operated.  Through 
our  Sting  operation  in  the  last  18  months,  we've  prob- 
ably put  around  100  people  in  jail.  They  are  the  people 
who  are  actually  burglarizing  homes  because  they  tried 
to  sell  stolen  goods  to  officers  in  the  Sting  operation,  so 
that's  having  a dramatic  effect.  A lot  of  people  look  at 
the  crime  statistics  and  think  there  are  a lot  of  criminals 
in  Knoxville,  300  burglaries  a month  and  there's  a crime 
wave  going  on  in  Knoxville.  Well,  then  you  break  it 
down  and  figure  out  the  number  of  people  who  are 
burglarizing  homes.  These  guys  go  out  there  and 
burglarize  one  or  two  homes  a day.  That's  the  way  they 
make  their  living,  five  days  a week.  You  break  it  down 
like  that  and  it's  probably  half  of  one  percent  of  the 
population  that’s  ever  been  involved  in  a home  or 
business  burglary,  either  one.  So  you  really  don't  have  a 
crime  wave,  you  have  the  same  people  committing 
l crimes  over  and  over  and  over.  Whenever  a Sting  opera- 
tion can  catch  these  people  and  get  them  off  the  streets, 
i you  get  rid  of  the  people  who  are  doing  it  every 


day.  So  it  was  a very  effective  operation  and  had  a 
dramatic  effect  on  reducing  home  burglaries.  In  fact,  I 
would  encourage  any  and  all  cities  to  get  involved  in  this 
type  of  undercover  work  because  that  gets  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  Like  the  old  Chinese  philosophy 
says,  if  you  want  to  kill  a tree,  don't  hack  off  the  leaves 
- dig  at  the  roots.  You've  got  to  go  to  the  source,  and 
the  Sting  operations  get  to  the  source. 

LEN:  Getting  back  to  the  fair  for  a moment,  were  you  in- 
volved in  security  preparations  for  escorting  dignitaries 
such  as  the  President  to  and  from  the  World’s  Fair? 
MARSHALL:  Yes,  we  were  involved,  but  for  those 
types  of  dignitaries,  the  Secret  Service,  it’s  their 
primary  responsibility  for  protecting  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  They  come  in  here,  they  make  the 
plans  and  the  only  thing  the  police  do  is  support  the 
Secret  Service  in  whatever  they  want  us  to  do  and  we  do 
it.  If  they  want  people  on  top  of  buildings  watching  out, 
or  if  they  want  officers  standing  on  different  intersec- 
tions to  block  the  traffic  when  the  President  comes 
through  or  helping  guard  him,  we  do  whatever  they 
want  us  to  do,  because  that  is  their  primary  responsibili- 
ty- 

Now  the  State  of  Tennessee  sent  plenty  of  additional 
troopers  in  here  to  work  our  Interstates  during  the  fair, 
where  we  did  not  have  the  responsibility  for  working  the 
Interstates  that  we  do  except  during  the  fair,  when  the 
state  takes  over.  They  also  assumed  responsibility  for 
all  escorting.  We  did  not  get  involved  just  because  some 
foreign  person  coming  in  here  might  work  for  the 
government.  We  didn't  give  them  escort  and  bodyguard 
and  Secret  Service-type  of  protection,  because  it  really 
was  not  needed  here.  Mostly  we  have  all  these  foreign 
countries  here  that  have  pavilions  on  the  fair  site  and 
they've  got  numerous  foreign  employees.  There's  no 


don it  just  run  up  and  arrest  them  or  give  them  a ticket 
without  investigating,  possibly  saying,  "Hey.  you  're  on 
a one-way  street,  turn  around  and  go  the  other  way  " 
The  officers  have  conducted  themselves,  in  my  opinion, 
in  a very  professional  and  positive  manner.  We've 
received  many,  many  letters  of  commendation  here 
from  people  who  came  in  and  got  lost  and  officers  have 
personally  escorted  them  to  where  they're  going.  It's 
very  difficult  to  tell  them  how  to  get  there.  Knoxville  is 
not  laid  out  like  Washington,  D.C.,  where  the  Capitol's 
in  the  middle  and  all  the  roads  lead  off  like  spokes  on  a 
wheel.  Knoxville  is  an  old  city  and  the  streets  just  go  in 
every  which  direction.  It's  very  difficult  to  stand  and  try 
to  tell  somebody  how  to  get  where  they're  going.  If  it's 
three  or  four  miles  away,  there  are  so  many  turns  and  the 
streets  are  not  laid  out  in  numbers;  they're  mostly  by 
name  and  our  officers  have  been  very  good  in  helping 
people. 

LEN:  I seem  to  remember  that  you  issued  an  order 
about  the  length  that  women  officers  could  wear  their 
hair  just  before  the  fair  started  that  raised  some  con- 
troversy. What  is  the  background  behind  that? 


If  the  World’s  Fair  had  not  been  here,  crime  might  have 
been  lower,  but  I’ve  kept  a close  watch  on  crime  reports 
and  I’ve  seen  very  few  that  are  related  to. . .the  Fair.’ 


way  we  could  get  involved  in  guarding  these  people  or 
escorting  these  people  because,  well,  they're  not 
dignitaries  and  there’s  nobody  after  them  to  start  out 
with.  Nobody  here  has  any  reason  to  believe  there  would 
be  any  harm  done  to  them. . . . 

LEN:  The  fair  must  have  brought  a lot  of  money  into 
Knoxville.  Is  there  any  way  the  police  department  will 
realize  any  gains  from  these  added  revenues? 
MARSHALL:  The  only  extra  revenue  that  the  city 
could  get  that  I know  of  would  be  sales  tax  and  we  have  a 
five  percent  amusement  tax.  Other  than  that.  I would 
know  of  no  way  the  police  department  could  profit  off 
the  fair.  Where  the  fair  has  done  a lot  for  Knoxville  is 
this  area  where  the  fair  is  was  a blighted  area.  The  old 
L&N  (Louisville  & Nashville)  Railroad  station  has  been 
abandoned  for  years  and  not  used.  The  whole  valley,  a 
railroad  yard,  has  been. . .an  eyesore  on  the  city.  Most  of 
the  houses  were  run-down  and  unfit  for  habitation.  The 
World's  Fair  came  in  here  and  those  houses  have  been 
torn  down,  buildings  have  been  remodeled  or 
reconstructed  back  to  the  original  old  colonial  style. 
They  built  a lake.  The  government  came  in  and  built  a 
big  pavilion.  A lot  of  buildings  here  are  permanent 
buildings  that  wi'l  remain  here  after  the  fair  is  gone.  It’s 
just  turned  a blighted  area  into  a beautiful  area,  which  is 
worth  a lot  to  the  city.  The  long-term  benefits  to  the  city 
will  be  great.  The  short-term,  I don't  know,  that  might 
be  a matter  of  opinion,  but  over  the  long  term,  the  fair 
will  benefit  the  City  of  Knoxville. 

LEN:  Your  department's  been  in  a position  of  great 
visibility  throughout  the  fair.  How  has  the  visibility  af- 
fected the  department’s  image? 

MARSHALL:  For  every  letter  that  I get  maybe  criticiz- 
ing a police  officer,  I probably  get  30  letters  praising 
them,  complimentary  letters.  The  officers  were  in- 
structed that  these  people  were  our  guests.  You  have  to 
have  an  understanding  that  a lot  of  them  are  not  familiar 
with  our  city  ordinances  concerning  traffic  rules  and 
regulations,  (and)  not  being  familiar  with  our  streets 
(they)  might  accidentally  get  on  a one-way  street.  You 


MARSHALL:  That  was  blown  out  of  proportion.  It  was 
something  that  didn't  really  happen.  . We  had  female 
police  officers  here  that  had  Farrah  Fawcett-type  hair- 
dos and  what  have  you.  We  require  a police  officer  to 
wear  a hat  and  a hat  is  a big  part  of  identification.  The 
only  thing  that  we  asked  female  officers  to  do  was  — in 
fact,  we  had  a meeting  with  the  female  officers  and  said 
we  really  need  for  your  hair  to  be  fashioned  to  where  a 
hat  can  properly  fit  on  your  head  or  would,  you  know, 
look  right.  . . . We  thought  maybe  they  could  come  up 
with  some  type  of  particular  hair  fashion  that  would  be 
acceptable.  Well,  I don't  know  how  the  story  got  in  the 
papers  about  cutting  their  hair.  In  fact,  at  one  time  it 
was  mentioned  that  their  hair  shouldn't  protrude  out 
over,  I believe  it  was  an  inch  and  a half  or  two  inches 
from  the  scalp.  That  didn't  mean  that  the  hair  couldn't 
be  over  1 '/» inches  long;  it  meant  protruding  outside  of 
the  ears.  The  hair  could  be  20  inches  long,  as  long  as  it 
didn  t protrude  out.  When  the  story  got  in  the  paper, 
somebody  said  that  the  order  was  that  they  cut  their 
hair  I ‘/a  inches  long  and  some  woman  with  a women’s 
organization  in  Nashville  made  the  remark  that  this  was 
the  way  they  dehumanized  women  in  concentration 
camps,  made  them  cut  their  hair.  It  got  all  over  the 
United  States  and  sounded  bad,  but  really  wasn't  that 
way.  We  pretty  well  let  the  women  wear  their  hair  any 
way  they  want  to,  as  long  as  their  hat  would  fit  properly 
on  the  head.  . . Nobody  here  is  against  the  women  — at 
least  I m not.  It  might  have  sounded  like  I was. 

LEN:  Now  that  the  fair’s  winding  down,  will  you  be  fac- 
ing any  special  problems  when  they  start  pulling  out? 
MARSHALL:  No.  Construction  of  the  World's  Fair 
caused  us  more  problems  than  the  actual  operation.  It 
was  rather  inconvenient  around  the  downtown  area 
because  of  the  gravel  trucks  and  dirt  trucks  and  all, 
where  we  had  to  have  officers  stop  traffic  for  these  big 
trucks  going  to  the  World’s  Fair  site.  There  was  quite  a 
bit  of  disruption  during  the  building  of  the  fair. . . . We 
won’t  have  those  problems  with  them  leaving  because 
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most  of  the  stuff  on  the  fair  site  wili  remain  there  - the 
ake,  a lot  of  the  buildings  are  brick  structures  that  wili 
remain.  So  really  there  are  only  a few  buildings  that  if 
they  are  not  sold  to  private  enterprise,  they  will  be 
removed.  I doubt  that  they  would  be  removed  all  at  one 
time.  They’ll  probably  stay  there  until  somebody  buys 
them  or  maybe  one  at  a time  they’ll  be  taken  down.  I 
don’t  expect  any  problems  at  all  in  removing  the 
World  s Fair,  not  at  all. 

LEN:  How  will  the  buildings  be  used  after  the  fair 
closes? 

MARSHALL:  That  I don't  know.  A Holiday  Inn  was 
built  on  the  fair  site  and  the  large  brick  building  going 
north  from  it  will  be  the  convention  center.  . . . The 
Sunsphere,  which  is  a restaurant,  will  remain. . . . The 
U.S.  Pavilion  is  a permanent  building.  I don’t  know 
what  they’ll  do  with  it.  They’ve  offered  it  to  the  Univer- 
sity [of  TennesseeJ  but  I think  they’ve  declined. 

LEN:  Will  it  be  hard  to  get  accustomed  to  being  Knox- 
ville without  the  World’s  Fair  again? 

MARSHALL:  Not  really,  because  like  I said,  the  fair’s 
caused  us  no  problems,  surprisingly.  You ’d  never  know 
the  fair  was  there  unless  you  went  downtown  where  it’s 
at,  that  s just  how  little  change  it’s  made.  It’s 
unbelievable,  really. 

LEN:  With  the  fair  behind  you,  what  will  be  the  biggest 
challenge  facing  the  Knoxville  Police  Department? 
MARSHALL:  Crime  is  the  top  priority  as  far  as  any 
police  department  is  concerned.  Right  now,  we’ve  had  a 
top  priority  on  burglaries  for  quite  a while.  It’s  not  the 
type  of  city  where  murder  is  a big  problem.  We  have 
very  few  murders  here  and  what  murders  we  do  have  are 
husband-wife,  boyfriend-girlfriend,  friends,  you  know 
that  type  of  thing.  It’s  not  the  type  of  murder  the 
citizens  would  be  concerned  about  — there’s  not 
anybody  running  around  killing  anybody  at  random, 
the  type  of  thing  you  have  no  control  over.  So  we’re  real- 
ly not  too  concerned  with  that. 

Alcohol  is  a problem  that  is  a major  factor. ...  In  fact 
national  statistics  show  there’s  something  like  $60 
billion  m financial  loss  because  of  drunk  driving  and 
alcohol  Alcohol  is  probably  the  most  encouraged 
the  most  advertised  product  that  we  have  that  causes 
society  so  much  heartache  I figure  alcohol  is  the  cause 
of  more  deaths,  more  business  failure,  more  personal 
grief,  more  financial  loss  than  anything  man’s  ever 
done  You  talk  about  drugs.  Alcohol  is  a drug  There's 
no  way  you  can  talk  about  the  drug  problem  without 
talking  about  the  alcohol  problem.  They’re  one  and  the 
same. 

LEN:  What  special  programs  do  you  have  to  fight 
alcohol-related  crimes  like  drunk  driving? 

MARSHALL:  Tennessee  just  recently  passed  the 
toughest  drunk-driving  law  in  the  United  States.  It's 
been  in  effect  now  for  about  two  months.  It's  too  early  to 
tell  what  real  effects  it  might  have.  It  has  a 4$-hour  man- 
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Knoxville  poUce  weren’t  the  only  officers  on  hand 
during  the  World’s  Fair.  Here,  CpL  Serge  Carriere  of  the 

datory  sentence  for  drunk  driving  on  the  first  offense 
and  the  amount  of  time  you  serve  climbs  rapidly  with 
each  ime  you  are  arrested.  . There’s  also  a $150  fine 
with  the  first  offense;  that  also  climbs  and  can  go  to 
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aw,  but  like  / said.  ,t  s not  really  been  in  effect 

.^!ieHOUeh  10  fmd  °Ut  just  what  the  return  will  be 
LEN:  Do  you  have  a lot  of  drunk  driving  connected  with 
the  University  of  Tennessee  campus? 

MARSHALL:  I really  wouldn’t  know  how  to  compare 

that  11  with  a city  comparable  size 

i ™ VT  ^ 8 UIUVersity-  so  I can’t  answer  that. 
LEN:  Does  the  university  contribute  to  other  kinds  of 
problems? 

MARSHALL:  No.  The  university  has  its  own  police  and 
the  only  time  we  go  on  campus  is  for  a serious  crime  like 
murder  or  rape. 

LEN:  What  is  the  Knoxville  Police  Department’s  situa- 

rZVS  ^ oUdget?  HaVe  y0U  faced  any  «"ancial 
restraints  there? 


Koyal  Canadian  Mounted  PoUce  stands  at  attention 
outside  his  country’s  paviUon.  wide  world  Photo 

^^PJAJLL:  WeU-  evefy  cifcy  has  that,  but  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  fair  was  here  this  year,  we  were  very  for- 
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future  holds.  I would  hope  we  wouldn’t  have  any  trou- 

"Jjj' that  the  fair’s  °ver- 1 suspect  we  will  have  cuts 
LEN:  How  was  the  extra  money  spent  this  year? 
MARSHALL:  We  didn't  hire  any  more  people,  but  we 
had  to  pay  some  overtime.  Because  of  the  hours  of  the 
World  s Fair,  which  are  10  in  the  morning  to  like  mid- 
night, which  overlaps  two  shifts,  we  had  to  work  some 
overtime.  We  also  have  some  auxiliary  poUce  which 
we  ve  never  paid  before,  but  we  paid  them  $5  an  hour 
and  they  ve  been  working  traffic  assignments  all 

shiful  d 6 r/1?  and  We  Ve  been  working  several 
shifts  a day.  And  of  course  we've  encountered  other  ex- 
penses, burning  more  gas  in  automobiles,  more  car 
repairs. 


Coming  up  in 
Law  Enforcement  News: 

A candid  interview 
with 

Rep.  William  Hughes, 
chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee 
on  Crime. 
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We  read  and  review. . . 


Study  of  correction  officers  closes  a gap  in  literature 


Guards  Imprisoned:  Correctional  Of- 
ficers at  Work.  By  Lucien  X.  Lombardo. 
New  York:  Elsevier  North  Holland.  1981. 
$23.00.  207  pp. 

It  is  perhaps  almost  a cliche  by  now 
that  one  of  the  greatest  gaps  in  criminal 
justice  literature  is  the  study  of  correc- 
tional workers,  and  especially  of  prison 
guards.  Most  of  what  we  have  is  strongly 
influenced  by  Gresham  Sykes’  "Society 
of  Captives,"  a 1958  book  in  which  cer- 
tain role  relationships  between  guards 
and  inmates  are  described.  This  new 
study  by  Lombardo  in  many  ways  can  be 
termed  the  most  important  work  in  the 
field  since  Sykes,  expecially  since  he 


presents  evidence  directly  attacking 
some  of  Sykes’  central  themes. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  attack  on 
Sykes  here  is  on  his  concept  that  the  deci- 
sion by  guards  to  ignore  some  rules  viola- 
tions to  promote  smoothness  of  institu- 
tional operation  is  some  sort  of  corrup- 
tion; that  guards  ignore  violations  to  pro- 
mote some  sort  of  personal  gain  in  reduc- 
ing problems.  In  policing,  this  is  called  an 
appropriate  use  of  discretionary  authori- 
ty. We  have  an  entire  literature  attacking 
the  myth  of  full  law  enforcement  in  polic- 
ing. recognizing  that  some  flexibility  by 
police  officers  is  not  only  useful,  but  fully 
appropriate.  Lombardo  argues  that 


similar  factors  result  in  similar  behavior 
by  prison  guards. 

A further  common  assumption  in  the 
literature  is  that  officers  fully  follow  in- 
stitutional goals  which  promote  security 
and  custody  needs  over  all  others.  As  a 
result  of  extensive  interviews  at  New 
York's  Auburn  Prison,  Lombardo  found 
that  while  some  officers  follow  this  pat- 
tern, most  view  themselves  at  least  par- 
tially as  human  service  workers.  What 
job  satisfaction  they  have  seems  to  come 
from  reducing  for  inmates  what  Sykes 
called  ‘ ’ the  pains  of  imprisonment. " J ust 
as  guards  rarely  judge  inmates  by  their 
prior  record  but  rather  on  their  institu- 


tional behavior,  so  any  such  "treatment" 
or  "counseling"  by  guards  is  aimed  at  the 
"here  and  now,"  not  at  some  ultimate 
rehabilitation  or  at  post^institutional  ad- 
justment, 

One  major  difference  between  guards 
and  at  least  the  common  presumption  on 
police,  Lombardo  found,  is  a much  lower 
sense  of  group.  Correctional  officers 
often  avoid  off-duty  socializing  with  co- 
workers,  for  example,  and  work  hard  to 
develop  outside  interests  that  help  to 
define  themselves  both  to  themselves 
and  others  as  something  other  than 
guards. 

The  emphasis  here  on  working  might 
best  be  read  in  conjunction  with  other 
works  on  the  problem  of  the  working 
class,  such  as  Lillian  Breslow  Rubin  s 
"Worlds  of  Pain,"  or  'The  Hidden  In- 


The  why  and  how  of  teaching  CJ  ethics 


Ethics  in  Criminal  Justice  Education.  By 
Lawrence  W.  Sherman.  Hastings-on- 
Hudson,  N.Y.:  The  Hastings  Center, 
1982.  S5.00.  84  pp. 

The  author  has  written  a book  about 
the  teaching  of  ethics  in  criminal  justice 
education  programs,  and  why  and  how  it 
should  be  taught.  “Ethics  in  Criminal 
Justice  Education"  is  directed  towards 
individuals  and  groups  "outside  of  the 
fields  of  criminology  and  criminal  justice, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  general  gover- 
nance of  higher  education."  It  is  a book 
that  would  be  useful  to  teachers  within 
the  fields  of  criminology  and  criminal 

justice,  as  wall  as  directors  of  police 
academies. 

The  primary  thrust  of  the  book  is  that 
the  teaching  of  ethics  is  important 
because  individuals  who  work  in  the 
fields  of  criminology  and  criminal  justice 
confront  ethical  issues  on  a daily  basis. 
Police  officers  constantly  make  decisions 
that  involve  ethics,  some  of  which  may 
mean  life  or  death  for  an  individual.  As 
the  author  sees  it: 

"The  agents  of  criminal  justice  decide 
whether,  and  how  severely,  the  society 
should  punish  people  whose  immoral  con- 


duct ranged  from  brutal  rape-murders  to 
public  intoxication.  Measured  solely  by 
the  volume  of  moral  confrontations  and 
judgments,  it  would  seem  that  the  moral 
boundaries  of  our  society  are  set  not  by 
organized  religion,  not  by  the  schools, 
but  by  the  agents  of  criminal  justice." 

The  author  points  out  that  there  are 
two  distinguishing  factors  that  separate 
the  moral  decisions  of  criminal  justice 
agents  from  the  moral  decisions  of 
business  people,  engineers  and  doctors. 
"First,  criminal  justice  decisions  are 
made  on  behalf  of  society  as  a whole,” 
and  secondly  the  decisions  made  by 
criminal  justice  agents  are  primarily 
moral  ones  and  only  incidentally 
technical  ones.  With  the  need  for  ethics  in 
criminal  justice  education  thus  sup- 
ported, the  author  then  goes  on  to  pre- 
sent how  this  education  should  be  ac- 
complished. 

Sherman  states  that  the  study  of  ethics 
in  the  fields  of  criminology  and  criminal 
justice  should  be  the  study  of  normative 
ethics,  which  "is  the  study  of  moral  ques- 
tions, or  the  provision  of  reasons  for  deci- 
sions about  what  is  right  or  wrong  and 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  particular  situa- 


Michigan  law  manual  helps  take 

the  sting  out  of  conducting  legal  research 


Michigan  Criminal  Justice  Law  Manual. 
By  George  T.  Felkenes.  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 
West  Publishing  Company.  354  pp. 

For  most  individuals,  legal  research  is 
an  extremely  difficult  task  and, 
therefore,  this  function  is  avoided  or 
referred  to  professionals  in  the  legal  field. 
However,  legal  research  can  be  reward- 
ing, interesting,  and  informative  if  the 
basic  principles  are  understood  and 
utilized. 

"Michigan  Criminal  Justice  Law 
Manual,”  written  by  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
California  State  University  in  Long 
Beach,  provides  the  reader  with  the 
basics  necessary  to  attain  the  aforemen- 
tioned state. 

The  manual  begins  with  the  definitions 
of  various  words  and  phrases  used  in  the 
legal  profession.  The  definitions  are  con- 
cise and  easily  understood  by  the  reader, 
even  those  not  exposed  to  the  field  of  law. 
For  example,  the  following  is  the  defini- 
tion of  the  exclusionary  rule  contained  in 
.the  work: 

"The  principle  which  prohibits  the  use 


of  evidence  which  was  illegally  obtained 
in  a trial.  Based  on  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment 'right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,'  the  rule  excludes  the  fruits  of 
those  searches  as  evidence.  However  the 
rule  is  not  a bar  to  prosecution,  as  legally 
obtained  evidence  may  be  available 
which  may  be  used  in  a trial." 

Not  only  is  a definition  of  the  phrase 
provided,  but  also  a short  synopsis  of  the 
source,  reasoning,  and  impact  in  trial 
situations  is  included.  This  reviewer 
found  the  section  particularly  enlighten- 
ing for  the  additional  insight  it  furnished. 

The  second  part  of  this  text  presents 
the  step-by-step  process  necessary  in 
legal  research.  The  numerous  resources 
are  listed  along  with  the  abbreviations 
commonly  utilized.  The  reader  is  given  a 
thorough  briefing  on  all  the  legal  reports 
and  digests  available  to  assist  the  re- 
searcher. 

Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  dif- 
ferentiating between  "primary  authori- 
Continued  on  Page  12 


tions."  The  eight  aims  he  lists  are 
substantive  in  nature,  and  thus  differ 
from  procedural  goals,  or  how  the 
substantive  goals  are  to  be  reached.  Thus 
values  clarification,  values  inquiry  and 
analysis,  and  moral  development  are  not 
included,  since  they  are  techniques  by 
which  the  substantive  goals  may  be 
achieved. 

The  aims  of  developing  a course  to 
study  ethics  include:  “stimulating  the 
moral  imagination”;  "eliciting  a sense  of 
moral  obligation  and  personal  respon- 
sibility"; "tolerating  and  resisting 
Continued  on  Page  12 


juries  oi  Llass,  by  Richard  Sennett  and 
Jonathan  Cobb.  As  with  many  working 
class  persons,  prison  guards  commonly 
choose  their  jobs  for  salary  and  job 
security,  not  for  advancement  potential 
or  psychic  rewards.  The  routinized 
nature  of  the  work,  however,  and  the 
scarce  opportunities  for  self-respect  or 
satisfaction  often  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  adaptations.  Lombardo  suggests 
that  in  urban  areas  the  adaptation  might 
often  be  leaving  the  job,  but  his  sample  in 
rural  Auburn,  N.Y.,  where  there  are  few 
employment  alternatives,  especially 
ones  with  job  security,  leads  to  specific 
Continued  on  Page  13 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
EDUCATION 

The  End  of  the  Beginning 

by 

Richard  Pearson,  Theodore  K.  Moran,  James  C.  Berger, 
Kenneth  C.  Laudon,  Janice  R.  McKenzie,  Thomas  J.  Bonita  III 

( rimintil  Justice  Education.  I he  End  of  the  Heginning  is  the  result  of  a five- 
year  study  of  criminal  justice  education  in  Americun  colleges  and  universities. 
The  authors  - a faculty  planning  group  at  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  - bused  their  findings  and  conclusions  upon  250  questionnaire  surveys 
among  respondents  in  37  states  at  146  institutions,  campus  visits  for  interviews 
at  14  universities,  and  a content  analysis  of  college  catalogs.  In  uddition,  an  ad 
visory  committee  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences  con- 
tributed guidance  and  suggestions  on  methodology  und,  based  on  u second  ques- 
tionnaire, confirmed  and  extended  the  findings  of  the  authors. 

The  study  examines  a sector  of  postsecondary  education  that  grew  intensively 
during  the  late  1960  s and  1970  s when  other  sectors  faced  dwindling 
enrollments,  limited  budgets  and  marginal  growth.  During  two  decades,  the 
uuthors  found,  an  early  emphasis  on  vocutionalism  in  criminal  justice  education 
was  replaced  by  academic  programs  developed  in  the  humanities,  the  social  und 
behavioral  sciences,  and  professional  subjects.  They  examinea  professoriate  that 
strongly  emphasized  practical  experience  but  later  developed  traditional 
academic  credentials.  They  describe  new  and  distinctive  wuys  that  were 
developed  to  teach  non-traditional  students,  including  mid  career  police  officers 
and  other  criminal  justice  practitioners. 

The  authors  conclude  that  criminal  justice  education  has,  during  only  two 
decades,  become  an  established,  vital  part  of  the  educational  curricula  in  America 
colleges  and  universities.  They  also  attempt  to  define  some  of  the  current  and 
future  problems  for  educators,  including  the  need  for  scholarship  and  research, 
the  tension  between  general  liberal  arts  studies  and  professional  studies  in  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice,  vague  educational  objectives  which  need 
clarification,  and  the  quality  of  criminal  justice  education. 

( rimintil  Justice  Education  will  be  of  interest  to  criminal  justice  educators  at 
college  and  universities  and  to  law  enforcement  executives  and  practitioners  who 
are  concerned  with  the  development  of  their  field.  For  educators  generally,  this 
book  provides  evidence  that  postsecondary  education  has  not  lost  its  capacity  for 
innovation  and  growth. 
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it  has  been  designed  for  traditional  police 
agencies,  not  specialized  agencies  such  as 
the  New  York  City  Transit  Police.  At 
about  3,500  strong,  it  is  the  ninth  largest 
police  agency  in  the  country  and  either 
second  or  third  in  New  York  State,  with 
its  uniformed  strength  about  that  of 
Nassau  County.  Much  of  the  information 
asked  for  and  reported  with  great  effort 
is  in  many  instances  not  pertinent  to  the 
Transit  Police,  nor  is  the  information 
reported  back  by  the  FBI.  Moreover, 
while  there  are  several  large  cities  in  the 
country  with  transit  systems  com- 
parable to  New  York  City,  there  is  not 
even  the  semblance  of  an  accurate  ex- 
change of  comparable  statistical  data  on 
transit  crime.  The  New  York  State 
Senate  Committee  on  Transportation 
tried  to  prepare  such  a comparison  for  a 
national  conference  it  co-sponsored  on 
transit  crime  in  1980  in  New  York  City. 
The  results  were  meaningless.  For  exam- 
ple. New  York  City  itself  reported  as 
felonies  only  complaints  not  cleared  at 
time  of  occurrence  by  arrest.  At  the  time 
the  data  were  reported  in  1977  this  was 
one  of  the  ways  the  Transit  Police 
reported  crime.  Obviously,  such  a figure 
understated  the  incidence  of  crime. 

The  way  the  individual  police  agencies 
in  New  York  City  report  their  UCR  data 
to  Albany  is  another  story.  There  are,  in 
fact,  13  separate  police  agencies  in  New 
York  City,  and  each  reports  its  crime 
complaint  and  arrest  figures  to  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  to  become 
part  of  a consolidated  report  for  the  city. 
The  major  agencies  — the  Transit  Police, 
the  Housing  Police  and  the  Port  Authori- 
ty Police  — also  maintain  their  own 
detailed  internal  records  with  the 
language  describing  the  crimes  and  the 
names  of  the  crimes  peculiar  to  the  needs 

of  that  agency.  For  example,  the  Transit 
Police  has  a category  called  "larceny- 
lushworker,”  which  is  the  crime  of  taking 
money  or  a wallet  by  stealth  from  a 


drunken  passenger  who  is  asleep  on  a 
seat  of  a subway  car 
Each  agency  also  submits  its  own  UCR 
data  to  Albany.  The  New  York  City 
Police  Department  at  the  same  time 
reports  figures  for  all  the  crimes  and  ar- 
rests in  the  city  covering  all  the  agencies. 
They  could  report  the  UCR  figures  for 
each  agency  as  part  of  this  submission, 
for  each  agency  is  coded  separately  in 
their  computerized  data  base  and  could 
be  broken  out.  The  State  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice  Services  in  Albany,  in 
order  to  get  a net  figure  for  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  in  addition  to  the 
12  other  agencies,  subtracts  the  agency 
figures  from  the  total  figures  submitted 
by  the  NYCPD.  This  sounds  fine  and 
would  be  valid  in  the  annual  data 
prepared  by  the  New  York  State  Division 
of  Criminal  Justice  Services  by  policy 
agency  by  county.  However,  if  decisions 
as  to  the  proper  crime  classification  code 
or  value  of  items  stolen  for  example  have 
been  different  in  che  individual  police 
agencies  than  the  coding  by  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  the  results 
may  well  be  distorted.  In  this  connection, 
classification  of  a crime  as  larceny  or  rob- 
bery is  often  a matter  of  judgment, 
depending  on  the  degree  of  force  used. 

The  most  frequent  criticism  of  the 
UCR  system,  as  well  as  of  internal  Penal 
Law  statistics  generated  by  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  is  that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  public,  on  the  average, 
doesn't  report  50  percent  of  crimes,  there 
is  a serious  under-reporting  of  crime.  The 
50  percent  figure  comes  from  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Surveys  or  victimization 
surveys  that  have  been  conducted  an- 
nually by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  since  1973. 
These  are  semi-annual  surveys  of  a na- 
tionwide sample  of  60.000  households. 
Questions  are  asked  of  victims  of  selec- 
ted crimes  by  a trained  interviewer. 

The  definitions  of  these  crimes,  in- 


tions,  are  not  precisely  the  same.  While 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  is  work- 
ing on  several  methodological  questions 
about  these  surveys,  I will  mention  only 
one  here.  They  depend  on  “recall.”  The 
members  of  the  household  age  13  and 
over  are  asked  to  remember  if  they  have 
been  victims  of  certain  crimes  over  the 
last  six  months  and,  if  so,  details  are  then 
asked  about  the  crimes.  One  of  these 
details  is  whether  or  not  the  crime  was 
reported  to  the  police.  Depending  as  they 
do  on  "recall,”  such  surveys  are  subject 
to  all  the  limitations  of  “recall"  surveys 
used  in  other  industries  — for  example, 
"last  purchase”  surveys  in  retailing,  a 
frequent  device  in  order  to  determine 
share  of  market  for  particular  items. 
Customers'  or  victims'  memories  can  be 
faulty  for  a number  of  reasons.  They 
may.  for  example,  answer  a certain  way 
to  impress  an  interviewer,  i.e.,  they  may 
say  they  bought  their  last  dress  at  a 
prestige  store  for  a high  price,  just  as  . 
they  may  exaggerate  a crime.  In  any 


event,  we  should  not  accept  these  find- 
ings as  being  ipso  facto  correct,  as  the 
victimization  survey  would  have  us 
believe.  They  may  or  may  not  be  correct. 
It  does  seem  strange  that,  according  to 
the  victimization  surveys,  there  has  real- 
ly been  no  significant  national  increase  in 
serious  crimes  since  1973,  while  the  UCR 
data  and  most  internal  major. city  data 
say  just  the  opposite.  Could  this  be  the 
result  only  of  better  reporting?  Few  peo- 
ple would  believe  that. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  pitfalls  and 
anomalies  of  the  numbers  game  in  crime 
statistics.  I have  only  scratched  the  sur- 
face in  this  regard  and  no  doubt  many 
will  identify  others.  However,  there  can 
be  little  dispute  over  the  fact  that  there  is 
room  for  vast  improvement  in  what  we 
know  about  crime  and  how  it  is  reported. 
One  can  but  hope  that  all  concerned  will 
support  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics  to  bring  about  such  a 
result. 
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ethics  in  criminal  justice 
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disagreement  and  ambiguity”;  "under- 
standing the  morality  of  coercion”;  "in- 
tegrating technical  and  moral  com- 
petence,” and  “becoming  familiar  with 
the  full  range  of  moral  issues  specific  to 
criminology  and  criminal  justice.” 

Two  models  are  proposed  for  the 
teaching  of  ethics.  One  is  to  include 
ethics  in  all  of  the  course  offerings  (the  so- 
called  pervasive  model),  which  means  all 
instructors  must  be  educated  in  the  in- 
struction of  ethics.  The  other  involves 

the  development  of  a separate  course, 
which  could  be  taught  by  a philosopher 
educated  in  criminal  justice  or  a criminal 
justice  instructor  educated  in 
philosophy.  Yet  another  approach  would 
be  to  team-teach  such  a course  with  pro- 
fessors from  philosophy  and  criminal 
justice  working  together  An  approach 
not  mentioned,  but  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, is  to  include  the  teaching  of  ethics  in 
a course  that  presently  exists.  A model 


exists  for  such  an  approach,  at  the 
University  of  Colorado's  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Affairs  in  Denver,  where 
the  criminal  justice  program  offers  a 
course  entitled  "Law  and  Social 
Control,"  which  deals  with  ethics 
throughout  the  course.  Certainly  other 
programs  offer  such  courses. 

The  book  is  worth  reading.  Ideas  for 
the  development  of  ethics  courses  are 
presented,  along  with  an  appendix  which 

contains  sources  for  ohtnininB«dditi0„„l 

information  and  resources  for  course 
development.  Police  academy  directors 
who  are  interested  in  developing  ideas 
about  how  to  teach  ethics  in  a training 
academy  setting  should  read  an  article 
by  the  same  author  in  the  journal 
Criminal  Justice  Ethics  ("Learning 
Police  Ethics,”  Winter/Spring  1982). 

HAL  NEES 
Boulder  Police  Department 
Boulder,  Colo. 


Legal  research  — rewarding,  informative 
and  now  easier  with  new  ‘how-to’  manual 
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ty"  and  "secondary  authority."  A clear 
understanding  of  these  two  sources  is 
vital  to  anyone  interested  in  drawing 
meaningful  conclusions  from  the  data 
gathered. 

Additionally,  this  section  provides  the 
reader  with  assistance  in  reading  and 
comprehending  a judicial  opinion. 
Although  the  formats  do  vary  from  one 
case  report  to  another,  this  area  offers  a 
complete  description  of  the  general 
scheme  used  by  most  publishers.  In  this 
chapter,  an  important  caution  is  echoed 
to  the  researcher  by  the  author  — 
"dissenting  opinions  are  not  the  case  rul- 
ing.” 

The  second  section  concludes  with  the 
discussion  of  "Shepard's  Citations.” 
which  usually  completes  the  in- 
vestigator's research  mission.  However, 
it  is  possible  that  a check  of  this  resource 
will  initiate  another  research  project. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  relates 
the  previous  general  information  to 
research  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  ac- 
quaints the  reader  with  the  format  to  be 
encountered  in  the  rest  of  the  work. 


The  final  part  of  the  text,  which 
represents  approximately  90  percent  of 
this  manual,  consists  of  selected  sections 
of  the  Michigan  Penal  Code,  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  etc.  Each  section  is 
annotated  to  give  the  reader  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  specific  law. 

Although  this  manual  applies  to 
Michigan  state  law,  it  could  be  used  by 
anyone  interested  in  research  in  six  legal 
matters.  As  the  author,. indicates  in  his 
preface,  "The  materials  are  intended  to 
serve  as  an  instructional  supplement  for 
college  and  university  students  in 
criminal  justice  and  related  programs, 
criminal  justice  practitioners,  and  in- 
dividuals in  local  or  regional  training 
academies  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 
Public  libraries  and  criminal  justice 
agency  libraries  can  also  make  u$e  of  this 
text  as  a resource  tool  and  an  operations 
aid."  It  would  be  ideal  if  a manual  of  this 
nature  was  prepared  for  each  state 
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the  defendant  were  questioned  by 
criminal  investigators.  All  of  those  in 
custody  admitted  that  they  had  entered 
the  country  illegally.  In  addition,  all  of 
the  passengers  identified  the  defendant 
as  the  driver  of  the  car  that  had  failed  to 
stop  at  the  checkpoint. 

Shortly  after  the  passengers’  admis- 
sions, an  assistant  U.S.  Attorney  deter- 
mined that  the  passengers  had  no 
evidence  that  would  be  material  to  the 
prosecution  or  the  defense  of  the  defen- 
dant. As  a result,  two  of  the  passengers 
were  deported.  The  third  passenger  in 
custody  was  detained  “to  provide  a non- 
hearsay  basis”  for  the  fact  that  the  defen- 
dant had  transported  an  illegal  alien  in 
violation  of  8 U.S.C.  §1324(a)(2). 

Following  his  indictment,  the  defen- 
dant made  a motion  to  dismiss  the  indict- 
ment based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
Government’s  deportation  of  two  of  the 
passengers  violated  the  defendant's 
Fifth  Amendment  right  to  due  process  of 
law  and  his  Sixth  Amendment  right  "to 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
favorable  witnesses.’’  The  defendant 
argued  that  the  deportation  of  the  two  il- 
legal aliens  deprived  him  of  an  opportuni- 
ty to  interview  those  aliens  to  find  out 
whether  they  had  any  information  that 
could  help  his  defense. 

An  evidentiary  hearing  was  held  on  the 
defendant's  motion,  at  which  the  illegal 
alien  in  custody  testified  that  at  no  time 
while  he  was  with  the  defendant  had  he 
spoken  with  him.  The  District  Court 
denied  the  defendant’s  motion,  and 
following  a trial  without  a jury  the  defen- 
dant was  found  guilty. 

The  conviction  was  reversed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 
That  appellate  court  found  jurisdiction 


Writing  for  the  Court  majority,  which 
included  the  Chief  Justice  and  Justices 
White,  Powell  and  Stevens,  Justice 
Rehnquist  explained  that  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit decision  rejected  by  the  Supreme 
Court  was  a significant  constraint  of  the 
Government's  prosecutorial  discretion. 
Justice  Rehnquist  also  pointed  out  that 
the  defendant's  position  of  requiring  the 
Government  to  detain  all  illegal  alien 
eyewitnesses  imposed  substantial  finan- 
cial and  physical  burdens  on  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  tremendous  impositions 
on  the  potential  witnesses,  who  would  in 
fact  be  incarcerated  without  having  ac- 
tually been  charged  with  any  crime. 

The  majority  found  further  support  for 
rejecting  the  defendant’s  position  in  the 
wording  of  the  Sixth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Justice  Rehnquist  pointed 
out  that  the  Sixth  Amendment  does  not 
grant  a criminal  defendant  the  right  to 
secure  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
all  witnesses  but  rather  it  guarantees 
"compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
witness  in  his  favor."  Reasoning  from 
this  premise,  the  majority  of  the  Court 
determined  that  the  Constitution  is  not 
violated  merely  by  the  showing  that  the 
Government  deported  the  passengers  in 
the  car  in  this  case.  To  satisfy  the  Con- 
stitutional test,  the  defendant  in  this 
case  would  have  to  establish  by  some 
plausible  showing  that  the  testimony  of 
the  deported  aliens  would  have  been 
“both  material  and  favorable  to  the 
defense.’’ 

Concurring  in  the  decision  of  the  Court 
was  J ustice  Blackmun,  who  urged  that  at 
least  a "plausible  theory"  of  how  the 
testimony  of  the  deported  aliens  would 
aid  the  defense  must  be  shown  before  a 
court  could  grant  the  defendant  s re- 
quest to  set  aside  the  indictment.  In  this 
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That’ll  teach  ’em:  Community  relations 
for  kids , with  the  Officer  Friendly  program 

It  s back-to-school  time  for  the  nation’s  youngsters  and  for  thousands  of  police  of- 
ficers, too.  Many  of  the  officers  are  assigned  to  patrol  schools  to  provide  security  in 
troubled  areas  of  major  cities,  but  a lot  of  them  are  in  school  as  teachers. 

■1  he  vast  majority  of  the  poUce  officer/teachers  are  in  the  Officer  Friendly  program 
which  aims  to  acquaint  young  school  children  with  the  police  and  the  need  for  law.  The 
l ea  is  to  show  children,  at  their  most  impressionable  age,  that  police  officers  are 
human  beings,  too,  and  that  their  job  is  to 
help  people.  Officer  Friendlys  visit  the 
classroom  two  or  three  times  a year. 

The  first  Officer  Friendly  appeared  in 
Chicago  in  1966  with  funding  and 
guidance  from  The  Sears-Roebuck  Foun- 
dation. Today  the  program  functions  in 
about  235  communities,  both  large  and 
small,  all  over  the  country.  The  stated  pur- 
poses are  to  help  establish  rapport  be- 
tween school  kids  and  the  police;  to  teach 
children  their  rights  and  responsibilites  as 
young  citizens;  to  help  them  develop 
positive  attitudes  toward  their  own 
welfare  and  that  of  others,  and  to  teach 
them  about  police  services. 

In  Chicago,  14  officers  are  assigned  as 
Officer  Friendlys  in  12  police  districts. 

They  visit  mostly  kindergarten  through 
third-grade  classes,  but  occasionally  they 
go  into  higher  elementary  grades,  too.  All 
are  volunteers,  some  with  special  talents 
such  as  clowning,  magic  and  cartooning.  A 
decade  ago  the  Chicago  Police  Department 
had  54  Officer  Friendlys,  but  their  ranks 
were  depleted  by  budget  cutbacks  and  the 
program  was  suspended  in  1974.  accor- 
ding to  Harry  Blackburn,  director  of  the 


Chicago  PO  photo 

Chicago  grade-school  pupil  tries  on  "Of- 
ficer Friendly"  Richard  Fera'a  hut. 


CPD's  Community  Relations  Division.  It 

was  revived  last  year.  When  the  Friendly  contingent  was  bigger,  officers  visited  all 

for  reversing  the  conviction  "based  upon  case°  Justice^ PS.  fV*  W ud'ng  hlgh  schools.  Today  some  female  Officer  Friendlys  are  invited  to 
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Government  violates  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Amendments  when  aliens  are  deported 
before  defense  counsel  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  interview  them. 

The  Supreme  Curt  refused  to  adopt  the 
Mendez-Rodriquez  rule  as  the  law  of  the 
land,  voting  instead  to  reverse  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  and  reinstate  the  defendant's  con- 
viction for  transporting  illegal  alieiis. 

Re-examining 
the  plight  of 
prison  guards 

Continued  from  Page  11 

job  adaptations.  These  adaptations, 
which  are  discussed  in  detail,  might  in- 
clude deriving  satisfaction  in  serving  as 
an  intermediary  between  the  inmates  and 
the  administration,  obtaining  simple  ser- 
vices for  the  inmates  even  if  such  moves 
are  against  prison  policy. 

As  Lombardo  notes,  his  choice  of  a low- 
turnover,  unionized,  rural  prison  means 
that  future  study  will  be  needed  before  f 
his  findings  can  be  fully  generalized.  I 
However,  his  work  on  the  specific  at-  I 
titudes  of  guards,  and  how  these  at-  I 
titudes  relate  to  behaviors  such  as  formal  I 
rule  enforcement,  make  this  easily  the  I 
most  important  work  on  the  subject  of  | 
the  decade,  and  a work  with  which  all  | 
future  writers  must  come  to  terms. 

MARTIN  D.  SCHWARTZ  I 


ment. 

Also  concurring  in  the  judgement  was 
Justice  O'Connor,  who  urged  the  Court 
to  adopt  a policy  whereby  potential  il- 
legal alien  witnesses  would  be  detained 
for  a short  period,  approximately  five 
days,  to  give  defense  counsel  the  oppor- 
tunity to  interview  witnesses  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  possessed  evidence 
relevant  for  a trial.  If  the  defense  counsel 
determined  that  a particular  alien 
possessed  material  information  for  the 
defense,  Justice  O’Connor  suggested 
that  a Federal  magistrate  hold  a hearing 
to  determine  if  the  alien's  deportation 
should  be  delayed  until  after  the  trial. 

In  dissent,  Justices  Brennan  and  Mar- 
shall contended  that  a defendant  has 
a right  to  interview  eyewitnesses  to  the 
alleged  crime  before  the  witnesses,  in  this 
case  two  illegal  aliens,  are  "whisked  out 
of  the  country  by  his  prosecutor." 
Justices  Brennan  and  Marshall  wrote 
that  the  decision  reached  by  the  Court  in 
this  case  "makes  a mockery  of  that 
right."  (United  States  v.  Valenzueia- 
Bernal,  No.  81-450,  decision  announced 
July  2.  1982.) 
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most  popular  programs  we  have,"  Often,  he  said,  children  decide  they  want  to  be 
police  officers  after  a Friendly  visit.  "They’ll  come  and  sit  on  the  policeman’s  lap;  they 
love  police  officers  when  they  get  to  know  them  through  the  Officer  Friendly  visits  " 
Blackburn  said. 

Chicago’s  Officer  Friendlys  have  a lesson  plan  to  follow,  but  there  are  often  digres- 
sions. “The  kids  bring  up  subjects  to  talk  about,  particularly  in  the  inner-city 
schools,  Blackburn  said.  Since  such  kids  are  exposed  to  the  raw  edge  of  life  at  an  ear 
ly  age,  their  questions  are  sometimes  raw-edged,  too.  "And  you’ve  got  to  be  honest 
with  them,”  Blackburn  said.  "You  can’t  kid  them,  even  in  first  grade  ' 

The  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  provides  a program  guide  on  which  police  depart- 
ments can  base  training  and  the  curriculum  for  Officer  Friendly  visits  It  covers  such 
subjects  as  what  police  officers  do;  the  dangers  and  safety  rules  for  home,  school,  and 
community  life;  why  laws  are  needed  and  how  they  are  enforced,  and  the  benefits  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  The  guide  includes  posters,  puzzles,  games  and  visual 
aids  that  can  be  duplicated.  At  least  in  Chicago,  lasting  impressions  are  left  by  Officer 
Friendlys.  John  Bullard,  a veteran  of  the  program,  said,  "Children  would  run  up  to  me 
on  the  street  and  call  me  Officer  Friendly  years  after  the  (original)  program  ended 
The  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  gives  about  $300,000  a year  for  the  nutionwide  pro- 
gram. In  large  cities,  with  more  than  10.000  pupils  in  grades  K-3,  the  foundation  gives 
up  to  12  cents  per  pupil.  In  cities  with  3,000  to  10,000  pupils  in  that  age  bracket,  the 
amount  drops  to  10  cents.  And  in  towns  with  fewer  than  3,000,  no  funding  is  given, 
bu  t the  founda  tion  provides  free  program  materials.  I n some  communities,  the  Officer 
Friendly  program  gets  local  financial  support.  Police  administrators  who  want  more 
information  may  write:  Sarah  Q.  Hargrave.  Vice  President-Program  Director,  The 
Sears-Roebuck  Foundation.  Sears  Tower.  Chicago.  IL  60684. 

I n New  Y ork  City  during  the  last  school  year,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  city 's 
Police  Department  cooperated  in  placing  police  officers  in  13  high  schools  to  teach  a 

Continued  on  Page  14 
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Faculty  Opening.  The  University  of  Alabama  invites 
applications  for  the  tenure-track  position  of  assistant 
professor  in  its  Department  of  Criminal  Justice. 
Responsibilities  include  undergraduate  and  graduate- 
level  teaching;  evidence  of  commitment  to  active 
research  and  publication;  student  advisement,  and  com- 
mittee work  within  the  university. 

Qualifications  include  a Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice, 
criminology  or  a related  social  science;  interest  in  court 
system  helpful  but  not  essential;  and  evidence  of  com- 
mitment to  teaching  and  research.  The  department 
hopes  to  hire  a candidate  to  begin  in  January  1983; 
deadline  for  applications  is  October  31,  1982.  Applica- 
tions will  be  received  until  the  position  is  filled.  Salary 
for  the  position  is  $17,800. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume,  and  three  letters  of 
reference  to.  Prof.  John  Ortiz  Smykla,  Chairman,  Facul- 
ty Search  Committee,  Department  of  Criminal  Justice, 
The  University  of  Alabama,  Box  6365,  University,  AL 
35486.  An  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer. 

Instructor/Assistant  Professor  Position.  Mansfield 
State  College,  in  Mansfield,  Pa.,  has  a tenure-track 
vacancy  in  its  criminal  justice  program.  Respon- 
sibilities of  the  position  include  24  semester  hours  and  6 
preparations  each  year  on  a nine-month  contract. 
Teaching  responsibilities  include  the  areas  of  law  en- 
forcement, probation  and  parole,  and  industrial  security 
systems.  Preparation  includes  both  introductory  and 
advanced  offerings.  Student  advisement,  service  on 
campus  committees  and  community  projects  are  ex- 
pected, as  well  as  professional  self-growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  with  a Ph.D.  or 
ABD  in  criminal  justice  administration;  those  with  a 
master's  degree  in  criminal  justice  administration  and 
field  experience  will  be  considered.  Experienced  field 
practitioners  with  teaching  experience  will  be  given 
priority  consideration  for  this  position. 

The  position  offers  a competitive  salary  and  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Appointment  date  is  January  1983.  Ap- 
plications must  be  received  before  November  15,  1982. 

To  apply,  send  a letter  of  intent,  graduate  transcripts, 
resume,  and  three  current  letters  of  recommendation  to: 
Laurance  W.  Miller,  Chairman.  Search  Committee, 
South  Hall  217,  Mansfield  State  College,  Mansfield,  PA 
16933. 
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Police  Chief.  The  City  of  Champaign,  111.,  (population 
59,000)  seeks  an  experienced  professional  to  head  a 
three-division  department  with  107  employees.  The 
police  chief  reports  directly  to  the  city  manager  and  is 
responsible  for  administration  of  the  police  department, 
including  budget  proposals,  public  relations  and  coor- 
dination of  divisions. 

Requirements  include  a bachelor's  degree,  with 
master's  degree  preferred,  progressive  police  manage- 
ment experience  and  familiarity  with  modern  manage- 
ment techniques.  Salary  range  is  $38,000  to  $42,000, 
depending  on  qualifications;  an  excellent  fringe-benefits 
package  is  also  included. 

Send  resume  in  complete  confidence  to:  Personnel 
Director,  City  of  Champaign,  102  N.  Neil,  Champaign, 
IL  61820.  Deadline  for  applications  is  November  30, 
1982.  An  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer. 

Faculty  Position.  Sul  Ross  State  University,  in  Alpine, 
Tex.,  is  seeking  applications  for  a criminal  justice 
teaching  position  at  the  instructor  or  assistant  pro- 
fessor level.  This  is  a tenure-track  position  with  a nine- 
month  contract. 

Applicants  should  have  a minimum  of  a master’s 
degree  in  criminal  justice  or  a closely  related  field;  doc- 
torate preferred.  Practical  experience  as  well  as 
teaching  experience  are  preferred.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude teaching  undergraduate  criminal  justice  courses 
(12  semester  hours),  committee  assignments,  student 
advisement  and  curriculum  development. 

Appointment  is  for  the  fall  1983  semester,  with  the 
possibility  of  1983  summer  employment.  Salary  is  in 
conformity  with  existing  faculty  salary  schedule, 
depending  upon  education  and  experience,  as  well  as 
fringe  benefits. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume,  transcripts  and 
three  letters  of  reference  to:  John  R.  Hudgens.  Chair- 

man.  Criminal  Justice  Department.  P.O.  Box  C12,  Sul 
Ross  State  University,  Alpine,  TX  79830.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  March  31,  1983.  An  affirmative  action) 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


Assistant  Professor.  A tenure-track  position  at  the 
assistant  professor  level  is  available  in  the  16-member 
Department  of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville.  The  department  seeks  a person  in  the 
criminal  justice  program  with  special  emphasis  in  cor- 
rections, crime  analysis  or  prevention.  Candidates 
should  have  a doctorate  in  criminal  justice  or  a directly 
related  field.  Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  who 
have  had  full-time  experience  with  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies. Tenure  consideration  will  depend  on  recorded 
evidence  of  excellence  in  teaching  and  scholarly 
research. 

Send  resume/vita,  three  letters  of  recommendation, 
transcript  and  copies  of  publications  to:  Criminal 
Justice  S?4flch  Committee,  Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville.  AR  72701.  An  af- 
firmative action/equal  opportunity  employer. 

Deputy  Sheriff.  Harris  County  Sheriff's  Department, 
Houston,  Texas.  Current  salary  is  $1,713  per  month! 
New  positions  authorized  to  staff  a new  jail  which 
opened  in  September  and  to  Staff  the  Harris  County 
Detention  Center.  Requirements:  must  be  21  years  old; 
pass  medical,  physical  agility  and  psychological  ex- 
aminations; and  meet  certain  other  minimum  basic  re- 
quirements. Employment  applications  and  a complete 
list  of  eligibility  requirements  maybe  obtained  from: 
Harris  County  Sheriff  s Department,  Personnel  Divi- 
sion, 403  Caroline.  Houston,  TX  77002. 


Assistant  Professor.  Search  extended  for  tenure-track 
position  in  criminal  justice  department,  teaching  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses.  Qualifications: 
Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice  or  related  field,  with  practi- 
tioner experience  in  criminal  justice.  Closing  date: 
November  1,  1982.  Starting  date:  January  1983.  Send 
resume  to:  John  J.  Kennedy,  Chairman,  Department  of 


Criminal  Justice,  Jersey  City  State  College,  2039  Ken- 
nedy Blvd.,  Jersey  City,  NJ  07305. 

Police  Officers.  Tampa,  Fla.  Immediate  openings. 
Located  minutes  from  the  beaches  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  within  an  easy  drive  of  all  major  resort  attractions, 
including  Disney  World.  Tampa  represents  one  of  the 
finest  environments  available  for  professional  growth 
and  personal  recreation.  Currently  seeking  police  of- 
ficers between  the  ages  of  2 1 and  30  years,  who  possess  a 
high  school  diploma  or  equivalent.  U.S.  citizenship,  and 
a valid  Florida  driver's  license.  A background  investiga- 
tion will  be  required.  Base  salary  range  of  $14,409  to 
$19,006  annually  and  a comprehensive  benefits 
package,  including  a 20-year  retirement  plan.  Send  in- 
quiries to:  Tampa  Police  Department,  Personnel  Sec- 
tion. 170  N.  Tampa  St.,  Tampa,  FL  33602. 


Instructor/Assistant  Professor.  Faculty  position  at 
College  of  Criminal  Justice,  Jacksonville  State  Univer- 
sity, Jacksonville,  Ala.  Rank  contingent  on  qualifica- 
tions and  teaching  experience.  Duties  will  include 
teaching  non-laboratory  forensic  science  courses  in  the 
following  areas:  criminalistics  I and  II.  investigations  I 
and  II,  homicide  investigation,  drugs  of  abuse,  and 
general  criminal  justice.  Master’s  degree  and  prior 
teaching  experience  required.  In  addition,  applicants 
must  have  at  least  five  years  experience  in  supervising 
criminal  investigations  at  the  military  or  civilian  level. 
Salary  is  very  competitive,  with  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Appointment  date  is  September  1983.  Closing 
date  for  applications  is  June  1983.  Submit  vita,  official 
transcripts  and  three  letters  of  recommendation  to  Dr. 
Tom  Barker,  Dean.  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
Jacksonville  State  University,  Jacksonville,  AL  36265. 

Police  Officer.  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Applicant  must 
possess  a Certification  of  Completion  of  Minimum  Stan- 
dards or  a Certificate  of  Compliance,  Recognition,  or 
Comparative  Compliance  that  is  current  and  has  been 
issued  by  the  State  of  Florida  Police  Standards  and 
Training  Commission,  or  must  have  received  com- 
parable training  recognized  by  the  State  of  Florida  in  an 
out-of-state  jurisdiction  and  must  have  served  a 
minimum  of  one  continuous  year  as  a police  officer  prior 
to  application  to  the  City  of  Fort  Lauderdale.  For  fur- 
ther information,  contact:  Police  Recruiter,  301  N.  An- 
drews Ave.,  Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33602. 

Burden’s  Beat- 
Back  to  the  classroom 

Continued  from  Page  13 

course  called  “Police  and  the  Law."  The  officer-teacher 
worked  with  a staff  teacher  to  cover  problems  of  police 
work,  from  the  need  for  laws  to  the  proper  use  of  force. 
One  of  the  officer-teachers,  Robert  Richards,  said, 
“Basically  all  these  kids  knew  about  the  police  as  'Read 
him  his  rights  and  book  him,  Danno. ' They  thought  cops 
went  out  every  day  and  shot  at  people,  and  at  nights,  we 
went  home  and  reloaded."  Officer  Richards  said  no 
tricks  of  the  police  trade  were  taught  in  the  course  — 
“Just  the  law  — what's  legal  and  what  isn't  and  what 
can  happen  to  you  if  you  cross  the  line.  What  we're  try- 
ing to  do  is  tell  the  police  side  of  the  story  to  these  kids, 
and  maybe  leave  them  with  some  thoughts  on  old- 
fashioned  citizenship." 

That  s clearly  a most  worthy  goal,  particularly  now 
when  most  kids  get  their  impressions  of  the  police  from 
TV  cop  shows  or  from  street  hustlers  and  dealers.  Even 
at  a time  when  the  fiscal  crunch  has  drained  police  man- 
power, the  Officer  Friendly  idea  is  a cost-efficient  crime 
prevention  program  if  it  can  change  the  thinking  of 
youngsters  about  police  and  the  law, 

• 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  welcomes  correspondence  to  his  of- 
fice at  651  Colonial  Blvd.,  Westwood P.O.,  Washington 
Twp.,  NJ  07675.) 
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1-3.  Interrogation  Seminar.  Presented  by 
The  National  Training  Center  of  Polygraph 
Science.  To  be  held  in  Stuart,  Fla.  For  fur- 
ther details,  contuct:  Richard  ().  Arther. 
Director.  Suite  I 100.  1200  W.  57th  Street, 
New  York.  NY  10019. 

1-5.  Police  Shotgun  Training  Course. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Palm  Beach  Co..  Fla.  Tuition; 
S 150,  including  all  ammunition  expended 
during  the  course.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact. Smith  Si  Wesson  Academy,  2100 
Roosevelt  Avenue,  Springfield.  M A 01 101. 

1-5.  Burglnry  g.  Armed  Robbery  Prevention 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Tuition:  $300.  For 
further  details,  contact:  Admissions.  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Shelby 
Campus.  University  of  l.ouisville. 
Louisville,  Ky  10292. 

1-5.  Field  Truining  Officer  Orientation 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Regional 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Center  For  fur- 
ther information,  contact:  Robert  F.. 
Buckley.  Program  Coordinator  at  (209) 
526-2000  ext.  546. 

1-19.  Technical  Accident  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute 
Rarly  registration  fee:  S625.  Regular 
registration:  $650.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact: The  Traffic  Institute.  Northwestern 
University,  555  Clark  Street,  P.O.  Box 

1- 109,  Evanston.  11,60204. 

2- 5.  The  First  Inter-American  Congress  of 

^ nronaio  <cioncoa.  Co-Sponsorod  by  (ho 

Pan  American  Association  of  Forensic 
Sciences,  and  the  California  Association  of 
Criminalists.  To  be  held  at  the  Sacramento 
Convention  Center.  Fee:  SI 50.  One  day 
registration  available  at  door.  For  further 
information,  contact:  Association  Manage- 
ment. 800  Howe  Avenue,  Suite  370, 
Sacramento,  CA  95825.  Telephone:  19161 
929- 1211. 

3- 5.  Robbery  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College.  Fee:  S150.  For  further 
details,  please  call  1212)  247-1600. 

3-12.  2nd  Annual  International  Seminar 
Economic  Crime,  Corruption  und  Fraud 
Against  Government.  Sponsored  by  FDI.K 
Organized  Crime  Institute.  Fee:  $450.  For 
further  details,  see:  December  6-10 

N Advunced  Police  Photography  Course. 
Presented  by  I.ake  County  Area  Vocational 
Technical  Center.  Registration  Fee:  SI0  in- 
county  residents,  S20  out-of-county  rates. 
Fur  further  details,  contact:  Kenneth  A. 
Brngg,  Director.  2001  Kurt  Street,  Kustis, 

FI.  32726.  Phone:  (904)  357-8222. 

8-9.  Electronic  Spying  and 
Countermeasures  Seminar.  I’resented  by 
.lames  A.  Ross,  owner  of  Ross  Engineering 
Associates.  For  further  details,  contact: 
James  Ross.  Ross  Engineering  Associates, 
7906  Hope  Valley  Court,  Adamstown,  MD 
21710.  Phone:(301)831-8400. 

8-12.  Basic  Fingerprinting  Course. 
Presented  by  Cose  Western  Reserve 
University  Fee:  $200  For  further  details, 
contact:  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University,  School  of 
law.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44106.  Telephone: 
(216)368-3308. 


8-12.  Police  Photography  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  S395,  For  further 
details,  contact:  University  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd..  South 
Jacksonville.  FI.  32216.  Telephone:  (904) 
646-2722. 

8-12.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Course.  Sponsored  by  Georgia  Police 
Academy.  To  be  held  in  Atlnnto,  Go.  Fee; 
$395  For  further  details,  contact: 
ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Programs,  Drawer  Q,  Santa  Barbara, 
CA  93102. 


8-19.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident  Investiga- 
tion Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $395.  For 
further  details,  see:  November  8-12. 

II.  Organized  Crime  lecture.  Presented  by 
The  l.uw  Enforcement  Department  of 
Northern  Kentucky  University  Speaker 
Mr.  Ralph  Salerno.  For  further  details, 
contact:  Mr.  J.  Michael  Hunter,  Director  of 
Law  Enforcement.  Northern  Kentucky 
University,  Highland  Heights.  KY  41076. 

12- 13.  Street  Survival  Course.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Fairview  Park, 
Ohio.  For  further  details,  contact:  Calibre 
Press.  666  Dundee  Road,  Suite  1607,  North- 
brook, 1 1 . 60602.  Telephone:  (3 1 2)  498-5680. 

13- 18.  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibit. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  he  held  in  Atlanta, 
Go.  Fee;  S75.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Barbara  Rnthbun.  Conference  Coor- 
dinator. I AC P,  13  Firstfield  Rd.. 
Gaithersburg,  Ml)  20878.  Telephone:  l.'IOI) 
948-0922,  ext.  206. 

11-18.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment To  be  held  on  the  Campus  of  the 
University  of  North  Florida.  Fee:  $295.  For 
further  details,  see:  November  8-12. 

15-16  Street  Survival  Seminar.  I’resented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Little  Rock. 
AR.  Fee:  $150.  For  further  details,  see: 
November  8-12. 

15-19.  Police  Driving  Maneuvers  and  Acci- 
dent Avoidance  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern  University 

•ind  Knstern  Illinois  Uoi.-wiy  To  I—  Md 

in  Nashville,  TN.  Fee:  S260.  For  further 
details,  see:  November  1-19. 

15-19.  Police  Officer  Survival  Course 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  To  Ik- 
held  in  Chicago.  111.  Fee:  $350.  For  further 
details,  see:  November  1-19. 

15-19.  Internal  Affairs  Seminars.  Presented 
by  I he  School  of  Justice  Administration. 
Tuition:  $300.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Admissions  Coordinator,  Southern  Police 
Institute,  University  of  Louisville. 
Louisville.  Ky  Telephone:  (502)  588-6561. 

15-19.  less  Prevention  for  Commerce  and 
Industry  Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Na 
lionul  Crime  Prevention  Institute  'Tuition: 
$300,  For  further  details,  sec.  November 
1-5. 

20-21.  Street  Survival  Seminar  Presented 
bv  Calibre  Press.  Fee.  S50.  To  be  held  in 
Miami.  FL.  For  further  dotnils.  see: 
November  12-13. 

22-24.  Police  Alcohol  Trai  ning  Course 
Presented  by  The  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
For  additional  information,  contuct:  Ms. 
Tobie  Oliver.  Registrar.  Georgia  Police 
Academy.  P.O.  Rox  1456,  Atlunta.  GA 
30371.  Telephone:  (404)  656-6105. 

28-  December  4.  Certified  Security  Trainer 
Evaluation  Program.  Presented  by  The 
Academy  of  Security  Educators  and 
Trainers.  To  be  held  in  Winchester,  Vu.  Tui- 
tion: $1,400.  Tuition  includes:  original  ap- 
plication fee.  all  lodging,  meals,  training 
materials,  books,  examinations,  reception 
and  banquet.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Dr  Richard  W Kobetz.  North  Moun- 
tain Pines  Training  Center,  Route  Two  - 
Box  342,  Winchester,  VA  22601.  Tele- 
phone: (703)  662-7288. 

29- 30.  Child  Abuse  Seminar.  Presented  by 
The  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  $125.  For 
further  details,  please  call:  (212)  247  1600. 

29-I)ecember  3.  Crime  Scene  Technician 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Georgia  Police 
Academy.  For  further  details,  contact:  Ms 
Tobie  Oliver,  Registror.  Georgia  Police 
Academy,  P.O.  Box  1456,  Atlanta.  GA 
30371.  Telephone.  (404)  656-6105 
29-Deccmber  3 Police  Shotgun  Training 
Course.  Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson 


Academy  To  be  held  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
Tuition:  $460.  including  all  ammunition  ex- 
pended during  the  course.  For  further 
details,  see:  November  I -5. 

29-December  10.  Advanced  Traffic  Acci- 
dent Investigation  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manoge- 
ment.  Fee:  $395.  For  further  details,  see 
November  8- 12. 

•10-December  I.  Media  Relations  for  Ex- 
ecutives ond  Intermediate  Management 
Seminar.  Presented  by  'The  Washington 
Crmie  News  Services  Fee:  $225.  To  lie  held 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact: WCNS  Training  Institute,  Susan  M. 
O'Connell.  Marketing  Director,  10905 
Paynes  Church  Drive,  Fuirfox,  VA  22032 
Phone:  1703)  385-5874, 

DECEMBER 

1-3.  Police  Internul  Affairs  Seminur. 
Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police  Da  I lie 
Monngement.  Fee:  $225.  For  further 
details,  see:  November  8-19. 

1-3.  Police  Management:  Inspection  and 
Control  Workshop.  Presented  by  'The 
Southwestern  law  Enforcement  Institute 
Tuition:  $150.  For  further  details,  contuct: 
Donald  T.  Shanahan,  Director, 
Southwestern  law  Enforcement  Institute. 
PO  Rox  707,  Richardson.  Texas  75080 
'Telephone:  (214)  690-2394. 

1-5.  Street  Survival  Seminur.  1‘rcsented  bv 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Norman,  Ok. 
Fee:  $50.  For  further  details,  sec:  November 
12-13. 

Ii-H.  Major  IW  InvnUaalion  Seminar 

Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College  Fee:  $ 150.  For  further 
details,  please  call:  (2121  247-1600. 

6-9.  Concepts  and  Investigation  of  White- 
Collar  Crime  Seminur.  I’resented  by  The 
Northern  Virginia  Community  College.  For 
further  information,  contact,  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  Program,  Annundalc  Cum- 
pus.  Telephone:  (703)  323-3250  or  3255. 

6-10.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Course.  Sponsored  by  FDLE  Organized 
Crime  Institute.  'To  l>e  held  in  Orlando,  FL. 
Fee:  $395.  For  further  details,  see: 
November  8-12, 

6-10  Arson  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  'The  Traffic  Institute  To  be 


held  in  Chicago.  III.  Fee:  $350.  For  further 
details,  see:  November  1 19. 

6-10.  Scientific  Investigation  of  Crime 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  School  of 
Justice  Administration.  Tuition;  $300.  For 
further  details,  contact  Admissions  Coor- 
dinator. Southern  Police  Institute,  Univer- 
sity of  I-ouisville,  l.ouisville.  Ky  10292 
Telephone:  15021  588-656 1 

6- 10.  Introduction  to  Juvenile  Institutions, 
Phase  II  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Center  of 
Modesto  Junior  College  For  further  infor- 
motion,  contact,  Jack  McArthur,  Director. 
2201  Blue  Gum  Avenue.  P.O  Box  4065, 
Modesto,  CA  95352.  Phone:  12091 526-2000. 
7 9 Hostage  Negotiation  Tactic  and 
Alternatives  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Washington  Crime  News  Services.  To  be 
held  in  Phoenix.  AR.  Fee:  $315.  For  further 
details,  see:  November  30  ■ Dccemlier  1 

9-10,  Interviewing/lnterroguting  Seminar 
Presented  by  Charles  Yeschke  Associates. 
Fee:  $80.  To  be  held  in  Bloomington,  MN. 
For  further  details,  contact:  Charles 
Yeschke  Associates,  5200  W 73rd  Street. 
Minneapolis,  MN  55435,  'Telephone  (612) 
831-2606. 

13-17.  Photography  For  Criminal  In 
vestigutions  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Georgia  Police  Academy.  For  further 
details,  sec;  November  29-Decemlior  3. 

13-17.  Police  Supervision  Seminar. 
Presented  by  'The  School  of  Justice  Ad- 
ministration. Tuition:  $300.  For  further 
details,  see:  Decemlicr  6-10. 

1 1- 16.  ICAP  (Crime  Analysis).  Presented  by 
Washington  Crime  News  Services.  Fee: 
$315.  For  further  details,  see:  Dwcmher 

7- 8. 

15-16.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Eugene.  OR 
Fee:  $50.  For  further  details  sis-:  Novemlier 

12- 13. 

1Z  I7  IjmtuI  Government  Problems  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation.  For  further  details,  contact. 
'The  Southwestern  Ugul  Foundation.  P.O 
Box  707,  Richardson,  TX.  Phone:  (214) 
690-2377. 

16-17  Stakeouts  and  Surveillance  Seminar 
Presented  by  "The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College.  Fee:  SI 25.  For  further 
details,  please  coll:  12121  247-1600. 

JANUARY 

3-5.  Burglnry  Investigations  Seminur 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $150.  For  lurther 
details,  call:  (2121  247-1600. 

10-21.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 


National  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Tui- 
tion: $500  For  further  details,  sec: 
November  1-5. 

17- 21  Analytical  Investigation  Method*. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc  To 
be  held  in  I as  Vegas  Fee:  $395.  For  further 
information,  see:  December  6-10. 

17  February  II.  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment Cou«e.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee:  $695  For 
further  details,  sec:  Novemlier  8-19. 

18- 19.  Fuel  Efficient  Driving  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  ol 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $125.  For 
further  details,  »cv.  November  8 12, 

20- 21  Managing  an  Investigative  Unit 
Seminar.  Presented  by  'The  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Juy  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  Fee,  $126.  For  further 
details,  please  cull:  1212)  247-1600. 

21- 25.  Police  Response  to  Burglary 
Seminar.  Presented  by  "The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Joan  Grant  ul|8l4|  865-9173. 

21-28.  Juvenile  Probation  Institutions 
Supervisor  Phase  II  Course.  Presented  by 
The  Criminal  Justice  'Training  Center  of 
Modesto  Junior  College.  For  further 
details,  see.  December  6-10 

31  February  I.  First  Line  Police  Supervi- 
sion Seminar  Presented  by  The  Crimlnul 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  Foe: 
$125.  For  further  details,  call;  (2121 
247-1600 


Full  House 

You  can  help  assure  a 
capacity  crowd  at  your 
next  seminar,  conference 
or  workshop  when  you  let 
Law  Enforcement  News 
help  you  get  the  word  out. 

For  best  results,  send  the 
details  for  your  next 
gathering  to  LEN  at  least 
3-6  months  before  the 
event.  All  items  should 
be  sent  to  the  attention 
of  Ms.  Evelyn  Otero. 


Skating  around  in  circles? 

Is  your  career  really  rolling  along  or  has  the  growing 
criminal  justice  information  gap  stopped  your  pio- 
gress? 

Law  Enforcement  News  can  put  you  on  the  right  pro 
fessional  track.  Every  two  weeks,  LEN  brings  you  the 
latest  information  on  where  choice  career  oppor 
tunities  lie.  who’s  in  and  who’s  out. . .what’s  work- 
ing and  what’s  not. . .the  why’s  and  wherefore's  of 
getting  ahead  in  the  police  world. 

So  stop  spinning  your  wheels  and  subscribe  today  to 
Law  Enforcement  News  — the  number  one  newspaper 
for  the  professional  who  needs  to  know  more. . 

Yes,  I’m  ready  to  roll  wilh  law  Enforcement  News.  Please  emer  my  subscrip 
lion  lor. 

one  year  ($14  00)  l one  year  foreign  ($19  001 

(wo  years  (S26  00)  i three  years  (S38  00) 

Name  . _ 


Title 

Aqencv. 

Address 

Cily 

_ Stale 

-?'P- 

Return  with  check  or  money  order  to:  LEN,  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York 
City,  NY  10019  


October  11,  1982 
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Up,  up  and  away:  How  one  California  Criminal  Justice  Library 

police  force  developed  an 'aviation  unit’  Burden’s  Beat 

for  less  than  the  cost  of  a new  patrol  car  3 Job  Openings 
Upper-echelon  reorganization  goes  Upcoming  Events 
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